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se refer to my letter 222/3/8G of April 6 
ing copies UNRWA reports on Development 
an, Syria | 
I now enclose a copy tter from Amman 
mnenting on the report Q 


of this letter. and 
penis Hast Office, Fayid 
ence my Letter of 


Levant Dey ren aa 
Foreign Office, 


BRITISH EMBASSY 
AMMAN 
2221/104/54 May 14, 1954. 
CONFIDENTIAL 


Dear Chancery, 


Thank you for your letter No. 222/3/86 of 
April 28 enclosing a copy of the draft U.N.R.W.A. 
report on development in Jordan. 


2. The paragraphs on the British Development Loans 
are inaccurate, The revised 5 year programme, after 
taking account of projects added by the Jordanian 
Delegation at the London financial talks last autumn, 
amounts to JD 23,475,403, and not JD 15,200,000. Funds 
available from the Second, third and fourth British 
Loans are as follows:- 


Balance of 2nd loan on 1/4/53 JD 929,534 
3rd Loan (53/54) JD 500,000 
Total 53/54 programme JD 1,429,534 
Fourth Loan (54/55 programme) JD_ 1,600,000 
Total for 53/54 and 54/55 JD 3,929,534 


The figures quoted in the report omit the 3rd Loan 
of JD 500,000 and include the JD 750,000 budgetary grant 
in aid agreed for 1954/55, which is not connected with 
the development loan, 


Total planned expenditure for 1953/54 and 1954/55 
as shown in the Jordan Government's 5 year programe is 
as follows :- 


1954/55 (revised) 
TOTAL 53D10,128,667 


1953/54 (revised) JD 3,742,641 
TD_6 5386 026 


We do not know whether the draft UNRWA report was 
distributed to other posts than Amman, If it was you 
may care to give this letter a similar distribution, 


Yours ever, 


CHANCERY. 


The Chancery, 
Development Division of the 
British Middle East Office, 
PRIA St. 
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had 
I have examined the economic papers prepared by the 


Economics Division of UNRWA as part of the preliminary draft of the 


These 
report, The-papers are intended to discuss the economy and 


development potential of Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq, 
presumably with the aim of determining the capacity of these countries 
to absorb refugees on a permanent basis and the effects of such 
absorption on their economies, 
2. Two points may be made:- 
(a) The papers have been carefully produced and much 

work has gone into them, Theyappear substantially 

accurate in detail, though the documents available 

to me and my present knowledge are only sufficient 


to check closely that part which deals with Iraq. 


The papers provide very useful lists and to some 
po Lh Lrrihag ties 
be, Sse ano, extent discussion of the economic development projects 
wt WT hay 4 : 


of the various countries; but to my mind they fail 
in the main object of determining the capacity of the 
countries to absorb refugees and how development 


RECEIVED IN is to proceed - if indeed this is the object, There 


Wah von Wud 
Bieter is very=little/ economic analysis either of the present 
Cd 
- % JUN 1954 


Pen: situation or of the future and refugee absorption is 


Ags 3b scarcely mentioned, Wheel sndteh '% (herth be glee 
Stare anes Cube YO fx Lf Ee Cains mw beliA i kL )*thr Visa me 


ed 2 / a Kleines : 
tsed-as~follows:=— 


% 


7 ee ; 
J. Them Six py, of re fr dent Heycmi om 


Ae Five-papers,respec tively /on Israel, Jordan, Lebanon 


Syria and Iraq. lEach of these papers is divided into 
sub-sections 1, 2 and 3, of which the first is a 
description rather than an analysis of the present 
economic structure of the country, the second a 


statement and discussion of the development programme, 


and the third an assessment headed "Future 


Economic Development Pattern of .....". 


The Israel paper is complete, containing all 
three parts running on consecutively. The 
Jordan paper is also complete though the parts 
have been issued separately. The papers 

: Jordan, 7 
appertaining to/ Syria and Iraq only contain 


the second and third parts in each case, 


It may be that sub-section 1, i.e. description 

of the present economic situation of the country, 
- has been issued for Lebanon, Syria and Iraq, 

and that I failed to pick it up in 5.M.E.O. 

On the other hand it may be significant that 

the Jordan economy is easy to describe and 

has been very well analysed already in the Porter 

report, and that much competent analysis of-any 

exists for Israel, while on the other hand there 

is no good source (and little statistical data) 

for an economic description of Syria and perhaps 

bub feneraiscdA Malena 

too much /for Lebanon and Iraq. These facts 

may have simply delayed production of the first 

sub-section for these countries, though if so it 

would seem that UNRWA is studying the situation 

back to “pape 


G Te Sistle tw is 


“3B. if A&A summary of all the foregoing papers condensed 


into one brief note; covering three pages, with 


d 
a summary of development projects in a’table attached, 


TAe Couerhy 


‘7, In regard to papers tmder—(A} the best is certainly 
that on Israel, which contains a real economic analysis of the 
present situation, discusses the goal of development programme in 
proper critical fashion and ends with an assessment of the country's 

bAlanc th balinn of fAyrtrl et 

capacity to/ support its expandimg population, The Jordan paper 
is not very deep in its preliminary discussion and there is no 
doubt that the first part of the Porter Report is a much better 
source for critical consideration of the situation, The paper goes 


through development schemes in a great deal of detail and is a 


useful list in this respect. Similar comsiderations apply to the 


other three papers; the best portion of each is the third, though , 


in 7 


“theay 
va, list of projects is always useful, There is no doubt that ndGrands 
= 


Angvingte criticism made at the last meeting is justified - to wit 
that these papers are mainly lists of projects (with, of course,detail 
and discussion) rather than economic appraisals. 

8 I do not went) the above to be read as meaning that I 
think the papers are had or worthless; they have been conscientiously 
produced, seem to me substantially accurate and are of considerable 
value as lists of projects and summaries of other papers. Norman 

Division 

Burns, the Head of the Economics Beperimens, is too good a man to 
turn out bad work; but I do query the necessity fortheir production at 
all, They might perhaps have been produced within his om office in 
the course of preparing something much shorter viz.‘an appraisal giving 
one or two paragraphs ton, each country's main economic difficulties 
at the moment, then the principal lines of economic development and 
the expected effect, then the probable total population which the 
country can support on the present standard at varying periods of time 
from now, and finally a discussion in one paragraph offirst the number 
of refugees who might be absorbed into the country and second the 


possible effect of such absorption on the general economy. 


q I do not think you need to read right through these papers. 
I have not attempted to summarise any of them except Iraq, as only 
od 


in this case am I convinced of its accuracy or otherwise; but I 
Cortirvteg 


have put a small note in front of the other @) papers. I suggest 
- 


you should read these and in addition glance at those parts of the 
paper which I have side-lined in red. I have occasionally picked 
out an obvious error and written in a note in black, However, this 
is not really relevant for your purpose unless the meeting gets down 
to an appalling amount of detail. 

10, You should read the whole of the first three pages of the Perron 
®) paper which is a useful short note. Although it is called on 
the top right-hand corner "Summary of Appendix 2", it does not, in 
fact , attempt to summarise the five previous papers in any proper sense, 
It is, nevertheless, to some degree what its main title claims it to 
be = "Summary of Economic Development Potential of Middle East 
Countries", I strongly suggest that Economic Division be asked to 
take this paper and fatten it up to about 10 pages by taking more points 


‘an from the five country papers and adding some more analysis, 


.@ 


(VE 1826/87) FPORBSIGN OFFICE, S.W.4. 
CONFIDENTIAL June 3, 1954. 


Deon~ Sa John i 


I have examined the economic papers prepared by the Economics 
Division of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency as part 
of the preliminary draft of the report, These are intended to 
discuss the economy and development potential of Israel, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Syria and Iraq, presumably with the aim of determining 
the capacity of these countries to absorb refugees on a permanent 
basis and the effects of such absorption on their economies. 


2. Two points may be made:- 


(a) The papers have been carefully produced and much 
work has gone into them, They appear substantially 
accurate in detail, though the documents available 
to me and my present knowledge are only sufficient 
to check closely that part which deals with Iraq. 


(>) The papers provide very useful lists and to some 
extent discussion of the economic development 
projects of the various countries; but to my mind they 
fail in the main object of determining the capacity 


of the countries to absorb re s and how 

development is to proceed - if d this is the 
object. There is not very much economic analysis either 
of the present situation or of the future and refugee 
absorption is scarcely mentioned. Whether indeed 

it should be mentioned and how far is of course a 
political rather than an economic question. 


3. ##There are six papers, of which five deal respectively with 
Israel, Jordan, Lebanon,Syria and Iraq. Each of these papers 
is divided into sub-sections 1, 2 and 3, of which the first is @ 
description rather than an analysis of the present economic 
structure of the country, the second a statement and discussion 
of the development programme ,ad the third an assessment headed 
“Future Economic Development Pattern of .wesec"e 


4. The Israel paper is complete, containing all three parts 

on consecutively. The Jordan paper is also complete 
though the parts have been issued separately. The papers 
appertaining to Jordan Syria and Iraq only contain the second 
and third parts in each case, 


5. It may be that sub-section 1, i.e. description of the 
present economic situation of the country, has been issued 
for Lebanon, Syria and Iraq, and that I failed to pick it 


/ up 


Sir John Sterndale-Bennett, K.C.M.G., M.C., 
Development Division, 
British Middle East Office, 
Beirut. 


up in British Middle East Office, On the other hand it may 

be significant that the Jordan economy is easy to describe and 
has been very well analysed already in the Porter report, and 
that much competent analysis exists for Israel, while on the 
other hand there is no good source (and little statistical data) 
for an economic description of Syria and perhaps too much but 
generalised material for Lebanon and Iraq. These facts may 
have delayed production of the first sub-section for these 
countries, though if so it would seem that U.N.R.W.A. is 
studying the situation back to front. 


6. The sixth paper is a summary of all the foregoing condensed 
into one brief note covering three pages, with a summary of 
development projects in a table attached, 


Te In regard to the country papers the best is certainly that 
on Israel, which contains a real economic analysis of the 
present situation, discusses the goal of development programme 
in proper critical fashion and ends with an assessment of the 
country's capacity to balance its balance of payments and support 
its population. The Jordan paper is not very deep in its 
preliminary disctission and there is no doubt that the first 

part of the Porter Report is a much better source for critical 
consideration of the situation, The paper goes through 
development schemes in a great deal of detail and is a useful 
list in this respect. Similar considerationsapply to the 

other three papers; the best portion of each is the third, though 
the list of projects is always useful, There is no doubt that 
Ingrand’s criticism made at the last meeting is justified - . 

to wit that these papers are mainly lists of projects (with, of 
course, detail and diseussion) rather then econowie appraisals, 


“¢ Be f do not wish the above te be read es meaning that I think 
the papers are bad or worthless; they have been conscientiously 
produced, seem to me substantially accurate and are of 
considerable value as lists of projects and summaries of other 
papers, Norman Burns, the Head of the Economics Division, is 
too good a man to turn out bad work, But I do query the 
necessity for their production at all. They might perhaps 
have been produced within the office in the course of preparing 
something much shorter viz. an appraisal giving one or two 
paragraphs on each country's main economic difficulties at the 
moment, then the principal lines of economic development and 
the expected effect, then the probable total population which 
the country can support on the present standard at varying 
periods of time from now, and finally a discussion in one 
paragraph of first the number of refugees who might be absorbed 
into the country and second the possible effect of such 
absorption on the general economy, 


9. I do not think you need to read right through these papers. 
I have not attempted to summarise any of them except that on 
Iraq, as only in this case am I convinced of its accuracy or 
otherwise} but I have put a small note in front of the other 


/country 


country papers. I suggest you show read these and in addition 
glance at those parts of the paper which I have side-lined in 
red, I have occasionally picked out an obvious error and 
written in a note in black. However, this is not really 
relevent for your purpose unless the meeting gets down to an 
appalling amount of detail. 


10. You should read the whole of the first three pages of the 
summary paper which is a useful short note. Although it is 
called on the top right-hand corner "Summary of Appendix 2", 
it does not, in fact, attempt to swmmarise the five previous 
papers in any proper sense, It is, «nevertheless, to some 
degree what its main title claims it to be - "S of 


Economic Development Potential of Middle East Countries", 

I strongly suggest that Economic Division be asked to take 
this paper and fatten it up to about 10 pages by taking in more 
points from the five country papers and adding some more 


analysis, ctpevetty fo vee Sutb- Schon <S. 
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from COLONEL C. BANKS, M.B.E., M.P. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


lst June, 1954. 


Below is my itinerary from the 10th June to the 
28th June or the 4th July, whichever of the latter 
two dates proves most convenient to return. 


Y 
Thursday 10th June. 21.45hrs. dep.London Airport. 
Friday lith June. 11.05hrs. arr. Beirut. 
Saturday 12th June 09.00hrs. dep. Beirut. 
Saturday 12th June 10.25hrs arr. Cairo. 


(TWO WEEKS IN CAIRO) 


Saturday 26th June 11.15hrs. dep. Cairo 
Saturday 26th June 14.35hrs. arr. Beirut. 


Saturday 26th June 2%3.00hrs. dep. Beirut. 

Sunday 27th June 10.45hrs. arr. London make 
In the event that the work is incomplete on Saturday, 

the 26th June, I have made arrangements which will permit 

of my returning to London one week later, plane times 

remaining as above. 


Although I can think of no reason why you will 
require me during the Whitsun Recess it will complete 
my movements if I give you my telephone numbers on the 
various dates as follows: 


Thursday. 3rd June p.m. Otley (Yorkshire) 2714. 
Friday Ath June to Wednesday 9th June (a.m. )Dent 13 
(Yorks) 


Thursday 10th June Leeds- London Airport. 


L.C.W. Figg, Esq. 


Foreign Office. 
Downing St. S.W. 
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ESTRICTED June 3, 195lte 


Dear Chancery, 


Would you please refer to Palla's letter VE 1826/82 of 
May 21 to the Head of the British Middle East Office about 
Colonel ©, Banks, M,Betey MePe? 


26 We now learn that his itinerary for the proposed return 
visit to Cairo will be:= 


Thursday June 1¢ 21.45 hre London Airports 
Friday June 11,05 ¢ Beirut, 
Saturday dune 09,00 53 ep, Beirut. 
Saturday : 10.25 } Cairds 


(TWO WEEKS I! 


Saturday @ 26 5S hrs, dep, Cairo, 
Saturday June 26 S hrs, arr, Beirut. 


Saturday € 2%,.00 hrs, dep. Beirut, 
Sunday June 2° 0.45 hrs, arr, London Airport, 


Je Alternatively, if he cannot complete his discussions by 
June 26, he may stay a further week and return on duly 4 by 
the same air service, 


lis We are copying this lette © Beirut, to the British 
Middle East Office at Beirut and Fayid, and to Tel Aviv, 


Yours 


LEVANT DS 


The Chancery, 
British Embassy, 
Cairo, 
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COLONEL BANKS, M.P. 


Colonel Banks has approached the Parliamentary Private 
Secretary, asking for Foreign Office support in obtaining a 
special allowance of foreign currency for his return visit 
to Cairo in June, which he discussed with the Minister of. 
State on May 19. I understand from the Private Secretargs 
that he would need about £120. 


ow Mhy 19 
ae The Minister of State told Colonel Banks, that, while 
there was no objection to his undertaking private 
investigations into the Palestine refugee question, he must 
certainly not say that he was supported by the Foreign 
Office. Among other things, it would be a serious handicap 
to him in dealing with the Arabs. The present request is 
never likely to come to the notice of the Arabs, however, 
and should, I think, be dealt with on its merits. 


a In my view, we cannot say that Colonel Banks' visit to 
Egypt will be useful to this Department, although I do not 
think he will do any harm now that the Minister of State 

and Mr Dodds-Parker have spoken to him. On the other hand, 
he might do more harm, although not deliberately, if he 
finds us unco-operative and tends to cut loose from us. The 
balance is so even that I think we require the opinion of 
the Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State. 


( K.d.Simpson. ) 
June 1, 195. 
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From: Colonel C. Banks. M.B.E.,M.P. 


31st May, 1954. 


[WV etea deg 
DD 


Attached as promised is a 


copy of my report on my visit 


to the Middle East. 


A.D. Dodds-—Parker, Esq. M.P. 
Foreign Office, 

Downing Street, 

Sie Wels 
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FOREWORD 


The present tension in the Middle East is not due to an 
abnormal increase in Communist activity, nor has the British 
Government taken any recent action which has been responsible for 
demands now being made. 


The populations in all undeveloped countries, now more 
enlightened, are revolting against the appalling conditions which 
have obtained for centuries, and the Governments concerned are 
taking drastic steps to avert any further deterioration. 


Unfortunately, the standard of living in the Near and Middle 
East and South East Asia, and many other parts of the world, has been 
historically low, and the United States, Great Britain, and most 
other “well fed" countries realise that, if a further war is to be 
avoided, starvation must be obliterated from the earth's surface, and 
every advantage is being taken of the part which food can play in the 
general scheme of things. 


Proof of the seriousness with which this problem is viewed is 
evidenced by the existence of various organisations which are assisting 
those in need, and this irrespective of the ability of the recipients 
to pay for the goods or services provided. Unfortunately, applications 
for assistance, particularly for food, have been so numerous that most 
needs have been only partially met, and the Near and Middle East is but 
one of the areas where the aid given has fallen far short of what was 
necessary to ensure the well being of those in dire need. 


It is therefore possible to visualize a time in the not too 
distant future when, unless there is a change in policy, the United Nations 
will be operating in reverse and driving the recipients of aid to Communism 
because insufficient assistance has been provided, and this applies in the 
case of the Arab refugees from Palestine. 


Since the last war, and having made no contribution to the food 
distributed under United Nations auspices, Russia has nevertheless supplied 
food, but only to countries likely to accept the Communist way of life; 
Russia has in fact used food as a political weapon, and many millions of 
people once free are now firmly under Communist control as a result. 


In view of the success which has attended this use of food, the 
free nations must expect Russia to continue this policy and, regrettable 
though it may be, greater provision may have to be made in certain areas, 
and proportionately less in others where the people concerned are not 
likely to become a direct Communist target for some time to come. 


It is therefore suggested that the attached report be considered 
not only as an effort to find a solution to the problem of the Palestine 
refugees but as an approach to other somewhat similar problems where the 
basic trouble is that the population are unable to obtain the necessities 

of life, 


REPORT ON VISIT TO EGYPT AND ISRAEL 


by 
Colonel C. Banks. 


This report deals with the period between my landing 
at Beirut on the 6th April,1954, and my departure some 18 days 
later having visited Egypt and Israel. 


The journey was intended to be a mixture of business 
and politics, but it proved necessary to spend all the time 
discussing problems which arose from my visit to Colonel Nasser, 
the only connection with commercial considerations being the 
certain knowledge that immediate action must be taken if 
British manufacturers are in the future to enjoy even reasonable 
business in the Near and Middle East. 


Since late 1947 the position has been deteriorating and 
this has been in part due to the action taken by the United States, 
supported by the British Government, when it was agreed that Israel 
should become a home for the Jews, 


This necessitated the movement of 870,000 Arabs from 
Palestine, and although there are many versions of the cause for 
this mass movement of population, the tragic consequences are to be 
seen principally in the camps which now house some 348,000 of these 
people, mainly in the Gaga Strip, Jordan and Lebanon, more than 
five years after the outbreak of hostilities in 1918, 


For these five years the refugees have been a charge on the 
United Nations, receiving food and medical aid to the value of 
Sixpence per person per day, 


It is necessary to point out that having fled from their 
homes with only such of their wordly goods as they could carry, these 
people were destitute and some provision had to be made for them. 


To complete the picture of misery it must be stated that only 
recently have they received any part of the money which was held by 
the banks in Palestine, and the amount now being liberated comprises 
only a small fraction of that due to them. The position with regard 
to compensation for property is that no terms have been agreed , 
although various estimates have been made, the latest being in the 
region of £125 million. 


The free nations, particularly the United States and 
Great Britain, have made substantial contributions through the United 
Nations, and for the past five years this latter organisation has 
spent 24 million dollars annually on food and medical supplies. 
In addition to this, a further 200 million dollars has been set aside 
to finance resettlement schemes, particularly for the irrigation of 
land, but the result has been failure. Some idea of the result of 
their efforts can be gained by stating that during the year of 1953 
it was found possible to invest only 2,800,000 dollars of the sum 
provided, 


Turning to the attitude of the various Arab Governments , 
it must be appreciated that they decline to accept the refugees 
as citizens, though work could be found for many of their number 
in Syria and Iraq. In terms of the total of 870,000, however, there 
is insufficient accommodation or work unless new projects are 
undertaken, and even then at least half a million would need to be 
moved in order that employment could be found, 


The camps housing as they do 37% of the total number, consist 
in the main of old army tents generally in a bad state of repair, and 
it is common to find a man, wife, and six or eight children living 
in a space not exceeding 1) ft. square. Cooking arrangements are of 
the most primitive type and provision in this respect consists in the 
main of Primus Stoves. In Beirut for instance, and ina basement 
undérneath a medial centre, a kitchen is to be found in a cellar 
staffed by refugees; this so called kitchen provides food for 900 
children daily from three primus stoves. The food is of the stew type 
and is transported to the various feeding centres in old ex-army 
insulated containers which, by the lowest standards of hygiene in this 
country, would be condemned. 


There is no drainage in any of the camps, nor are there any 
social centres or playgrounds - in fact, in the majority of cases the 
erection of even semi permanent buildings is forbidden, the Governments 
concerned being satisfied that any effort to make them comfortable will 
result in the refugees concluding that they at last have a permanent 
home. 


Many if not most people criticise the Arab Governments for their 
attitude towards the problem ani consider it inhuman to permit refugees 
to live under such appalling conditions. 


It is for the individual to judge, but whatever be the conclusions 
reached the fact remains that the refugees need help, and failure by the 
free nations to find a solution will result in an even mare rapid 
deterioration in relations between Middle Fast Countries and the rest of 
the free world, 


To claim that the United States and this country have made big 
sacrifices during the past five years, and to decline increased assistance 
unless there is a guarantee that the Arab States will co-operate in the 
resettlement of the refugees outside Palestine, is wrong. It would also 
be wrong to do as the United Nations suggest in their 1953 Report and cut * 
the aid being given, in this way throwing the load on the Amb Governments 
in the hope that this would solve the problem satisfactorily. 


It was with this knowledge that I undertook the journey to the 
Middle East. Having previously visited numerous camps and se ,conditions 
for myself, I decided that the time had arrived to talk with those who 
were responsible for the government of the various Arab States. 
I first visited Cairo and there met Colonel Nasser, the Prime Minister, 
and discussed with him the problem of the 200,000 refugees in the Gaza Strip. 


i Knowing the general attitude of the Committees responsible 

for the various camps, and their determination that the political 
aspects of the problem should be resolved before consideration 
would or could he given to the welfare of the refugees, I could not 
but feel anxious with regard to the outcome of my visit; Iwas, 
however, to be very surprised. 


My first impression of Colonel Nasser was of a typical soldier 
who was sincere and intended to do his best for the people of Egypt. 
His knowledge of English was good, he was easy to converse with, and 
my interview was the more successful because I felt that he genuinely 
desired to be helpful. 


Having explained that the purpose of my visit was to assist 
the refugees, I found him very interested. He agreed with the 
philosophy that unless people are adequately fed, clothed, and housed, 
another war was merely a matter of time, ani may occur much sooner than 
most people expect, 


I explained that many people in charge of refugees maintained 
that nothing could be done without first settling the political 
aspect of the problem, namely, that of returning the refugees to their 
homes in Palestine, to which he replied that if the necessary assistance 
by way of food and clothing was forthcoming, he would see to it that 
refugees received the full benefit. 


I was delighted with his reception of my views, and I feel sure 
that if anything can be done to procure food and clothing, Colonel Nasser 
will assist with resettlement schemes. 


I then asked and obtained his permission to discuss the 
Canal Zone, 


He first of all expressed his regret that British troops were 
being killed in the Canal Zone, and indicated that he had done and was 
doing all he could to avoid bloodshed. 


I then referred to anti British speeches and e& headlines in 
newspapers which were intended to arouse the passions of the Egyptian 
people, commenting that they could only serve to encourage an extension 
of the bloodshed in the Canal Zone. 


Colonel Nasser again stressed that he loathed murder and bloodshed 
in any form and as Prime Minister he desired a peaceful solution to this 
problem which was uppermost in the minds of the general public, 


In conclusion I asked him if he would try to establish a condition 
of calm during which shooting would cease, informing him that no Member 
of the House of Commons could be expected to agree a resumption of 
negotiations if the present policy were maintained, 


I left him with this thought and it now remains to be seen if any 
action is taken to comply with this request. 
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Leaving Colonel Nasser I then called on Mr. Mustapha Amin 
who, with his brother, owns ani controls three newspapers in Cairo. 


I first of all asked if it was the intention to use my 
conversation for a newspaper article and was assured that the only 
purpose was to underline what Mustapha Amin knew to be 
Colonel Nasser's policy. 


After learning from Mustapha Amin that no solution to the 
Egyptian problem was possible unless the British troops left the 
Canal Zone, I was interested to learn of a fear they held. 
They believe that should Colonel Nasser fail, the alternatives were: 
ta) a Government comprising the Moslem Brotherhood or (b) the Nationalist 
Communist) Party, and all concerned consider either of these alternatives 
to spell chaos from which Egypt may fail recover. 


I again stressed the necessity for cutting out the untruths and 
other anti British propaganda from the press, and I feel sure that 
Mustapha Amin appreciated that such articles as have appeared created a 
bad impression in Britain, even amongst those who desired to help Egypt. 


The next day I spent in the Canal Zone and covered the area from 
Kilo 99 to Ismalia and back to Cairo, a distance of some 200 miles. 


I had lunch with General Sir Charles Keighley,G.0.C. Middle East 
Forces, and tea with General Sir Francis Festing, G.0.C. Canal Zone Forces, 
and was grateful for their great help. 


Much of my conversation with them is: a reiteration of what I 
have already written. I think it fair to say, however, that they and most 
others I met in the area who were prepared to express any opinion, declared 
in favour of reaching a settlement, and to co-operate with Colonel Nasser 
in his effort to give Egypt a stable government and its people a decent 
life. 


The morale of the troops in the Zone I found to be excellent, but 
God knows why! They wait to be shot at before taking any action whatsoever, 
and even then their action is limited to driving off the enemy. 


Both Officers and Men consider that the shooting taking place is 
often officially sponsored,and say that proof of this lies in the speed 
with which untrue versions of happenings appear in the local press often 
within a few hours of the incident. 


I think it can truthfully be said that buildings in the Zone are 
not being efficiently maintained during this period of indecision, and 
it would be in the best interests of all if the problems could be resolved 
one way or the other in the shortest possible time. 


Sir_Ralph-Stevenson's attitude was_very reasonable. He is 
doubtless justified in requesting that the Government of Egypt should put 
their house in order, in this way demonstrating good faith, before further 
action on his part is possible. 


I shall, therefore, hope that my intervention might have at 
least sown a seed, done no damage, and that the result will be such 
as will enable the Foreign Minister to agree a resumption of 
negotiations. Somehow I think there is just a chance that this may 
happen. 


It should be noted that the policy of the Revolution Council 
has been to grant the ordinary man and woman a far better deal than 
they have ever known. It is not, therefore, surprising that with 
the general public Colonel Nasser's stock is rising rapidly. 


It now remains to be seen whether there is the desire to avoid 
bloodshed in the Caml Zone. If so, then the opportunity for a 
resumption of negotiations will present itself, perhaps the last one for 
a long time, and which can restore the position in Egypt to one of 
friendly co-operation. 


It is my view that the new Regime can, with British help, 
reign for many years, and should we decline to support Colonel Nasser the 
result may well be chaos, in which case the base would be useless anyhow. 


On the day prior to my departure from Cairo, I received a message 
at the hotel from Colonel Nasser as follows :- 


FROM: COUNCIL OF THE REVOLUTION COMMAND - APRIL 22 1954. 
SENDER: LT.Col. Gamel Abdel Nasser. 


Dear Colonel, 


It is with real pleasure for us that you have been in 
Egypt for same time. 


I heard that you are leaving tomorrow for Beirut. 
But, I would like to suggest, if it would appeal to you, 
to take the opportunity of your sejour in the Middle East 
to study the most important problem of the Arab Refugees. 


I should, therefore, be very pleased if you would 
accept my invitation to return to Cairo in order to 
investigate and thoroughly study this problem. 


I hope you have a pleasant trip and remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
(signed) Gamel Abdel Nasser 
TO: Colonel C. Banks, M.P. 


First Impressions 


Great strides are being made with resettlement but the number of 
people arriving in Israel has decreased from a figure of 20,000 per 
month some two years ago, to around 1,000 per month, and these are 
principally working class people from N. Africa. 


It appears obvious that manual workers must be brought in 
because the State must have more of this type. Until the slow down of 
the intake and the change in policy (which I think it is) refugees have 
been placed in alluminium sheds or wooden huts for a period up to two 
years. During most of this time the men and youths have worked preparing 
Slopes for the cultivation of grapes, peaches or other citrus fruits, 
the remainder being engaged in the building of houses, factories, or public 
buildings. 


The present arrangement is that farming communities are made up in 
groups of 50 families and each family is given five acres of land. After 
the land has been cleared of stones, and on moving from an alluminium shed 
to a house, which is built close to the shed, the shed becomes a poultry 
run and the refugees commence a very hard life. 


They are granted loans at 53% per annum and with this money are 
able to buy stock, seeds or other necessities and set about making a 
living. The outlook for each is in my opinion far from bright ami on this 
basis they will always be poor compared with people in the towns. 


With regard to house building generally, the rate of construction 
for a poor type of house with two rooms and lavatory facilities is about 
six times the rate of Britain on a parity basis. They are building 
20,000 houses each year for refugees, in addition to building for sale, and 
good progress is being made. 


On each new housing estate there is a medical centre, the staffing 
of which is really rather frightening. The one I visited and where the 
number of people to be cared for was in the region of 6,000, there were 
two doctors, two assistants, a child welfare expert, nutritional expert, 

a psychiatrist and a statistician. It must be appreciated,of course, that 
the population is growing, although now more slowly, but it is doubtful if 
even in time the Government will be able to afford such elaborate provision. 


During my visit I met Mr. Walter Eytan, Director General of Foreign 
Affairs, Dr. Leo Koln, Political Adviser to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and Mr. Arthur Lourie, Assistant Director General of Foreign Affairs anil 
Head of the British Commonwealth Division. 


As my conversation with all three consisted of asking the same 
questions and their replies being similar, I shall record this as a single 
discussion. 


I must in the first place say that I believe it necessary 
that the Israel Government make a great sacrifice in the cause of 
peace. Although at present they possess armed forces which are 
superior to those of their neighbours, with whom they are to all intents 
and purposes "at war", I believe time to be on the side of the Arab 
States, and unless great efforts are made by the Israel Government to 
achieve better relations with the various Arab Governments, the time is 
not far distant when Israel may well become a battlefield. 


There is a further point, namely, that due to the absence of 
suitable land, Israel is not and will not be in a position to feed 
herself, neither at present has she supplies of oil. In consequence, 
meat is scarce, food is dear, and necessary oil is at present imported. 


I took up two main points with the officials concerned, the first 
a request that Israel should accept 100,000 refugees back into Palestine, 
and the other, that the compensation for loss of money and property. should 
be far greater than the estimated figure of £125,000,000 which has been 
arrived at. 


At present there are 180,000 Arabs in Palestine and it was 
considered to be too great a security risk to agree that any further large 
numbers should be admitted. 


The Israel Government are prepared to permit the completion of the 
families at present in Palestine, which may mean up to 20,000 more people 
could be accepted, but beyond this they are at present not willing to go. 


With regard to compensation, they are willing to arrange a loan 
to meet the figure stated( £125 million) or meet payments from German 
reparations. 


My view is, that the Israel Government will need to be much more 
generous should they wish to live at peace with their neighbours, and they 
should, I think, be more concerned with arriving at a peaceful solution of 
their problems and a little less keen to make everything magnificent, 


Tsrael generally conveyed to me the impression that I was in any 
part of England, apart from the difference in scenery. The population 
generally are well fed, well clothed in European style, and I imagined them 
to be well housed having observed fewer slums there than in any country 
I have visited. 


The people of Israel are naturally proud, and this they have reason 
to be. There appears, however, to be a feeling abroad that the Arab 
Refugees are people for whom they have no responsibility other than to meet 
such liability as can be proved the value of their assets; they do not appear 
inlined to consider that the very act of displacing Arabs warrants any 
consideration, and this feeling is, I think, based on the belief that Israel 
is their home and not the home of the Arabs who lived there. 


I was unable to resist the conclusion that the Jews in Israel feel 
safe because they are backed by the United States, and although this might 
be a good reason for many if not most other countries, I feel that they may 
eventually prove a source of embarrassment to the United States, 
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I thibk the Israel Government should be called upon to 
search their hearts for a material contribution to the Arab Refugee 
problem, and I think they would be well advised to look upon the 
intake of a further 100,000 refugees as the reverse of a security 
risk. After all, Israel is very vulnerable to attack and strategically 
it .~ be difficult to hold against attack due to the breadth of the 
country. 


Summarising the journey, therefore, I will venture the following 
observations. 


EGYPL 


I think that Colonel Nasser desires co-operation in order to 
strengthen his hand. 


In view of the two alternatives to the Council of Revolution, 
and provided that the Egyptian Government demonstrate a 
willingness to improve relations with Great Britain, granting 
unrestricted facilities for occupation in the event of 
aggression against either Egypt or surrounding countries, I 
am of the opinion that Great Britain should strengthen the 
position of Colonel Nasser. 


I believe that the stage has been reached when the Egyptian 
Government will agree on reasonable plans to resettle refugees 
at present located in Gaza, provided that the Israel Government 
play their part. 


Provided that the Egyptian Government prove willing to co-operate, 
I think the United Nations should agree to play their full part 

in providing such additional necessary aid by way of food, clothing 
and accommodation as will give back to the refugees their self 
respect and restore them to good health. 


The various Arab Governments each shirk the responsibility of 
making the first move towards resettling the refugees, and if 
Egypt can be persuaded to co-operate this may prove to be the 
turning point and the beginning of resettlement over a wide field. 


I believe that any offer by Israel toassist with the resettlement 
of refugees may be received very coldly by any or all of the Arab 
Governments, but wuch action would considerably strengthen the hands 
of the United States and Great Britain in forcing the pace. 


I am convinced that the policy suggested by the United Nations, and 
which recommends the cutting of aid to the refugees from 24 million 
dollars to 18 million dollars is unwise, and can cause a further 
serious deterioration in the Middle East situation. 

Any withdrawal of either aid or personnel would at this stage, 

I believe, be the signal far the stépping up of anti British 
propaganda and the building of more organised saboteurs in the 
Canal Zone. Any such build up would I believe force the G.0.C. 

the British Forces not to merely retaliate but occupy additional 
territory, and may lead to the ccoupation of Egypt, a policy which 
could have disastrous consequences, 


I believe that no harm could result from any acceptance of 
Colonel Nasser's invitation, provided it is made abundantly clear 
that I have no official status. 


It is, I think, possible that a great deal of good could 
result by taking Colonel Nasser at his word. If a plan could be worked 
out which would provide for resettlement, at the same time giving the 
refugees reason even to hope for a better life by improving their present 
lot, such action would, I think, result in a better understanding and in 
better relations, 
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Development Division, B.M.E.0., 
e/o British Embassy, 
Beirut. 


May 31, 1954. 


(222/3/8G) Chore 
WV eign cla 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Dear Department, Looe 
. \o' cP 

Further to Falle's letter (222/3/8G) of May 19 
to Simpson enclosing copies of UNRWA briefs for use 
by the Director and Advisory Commission in preparing 
the 1954 Joint Report. 


2. We now enclose the UNRWA briefs, "Present Economic 
Structure of ....", for the Lebanon and Syria. 


3. We are sending a copy of this letter with 
enclosures to the British Middle East Office, Fayid 
and JIBME and a copy of the letter and relevant 
document is being sent to the Chanceries at Damascus 
and Beirut. 


Yours ever, 


DEVELOPMEMY DIVISION 


Levant Department, 
Foreign Office. 


Pest inners Dea c Ae NO 
Appendix 2, sub-seett Pe 
of GA Report, May 17, 1954. 


PRESENT ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF LEBANON, 


le Lebanon comprises within its total area of 10,400 square 
kms a unique combination of contrasting physical features. he 
narrow subtropical coastal plain stretching from Tyre to Akkar 

is backed by_the Lebanon Mountains where a temperate climate 
prevails. East of the mountains is the Bekaa plateau most of 
which is over 800 metres above sea level. About 85% of the total 
area is classified as mountainous and the area suitable for 
agriculture is very limited. 


Qe Demographic data (1) in Lebanon are inadequate. The 
last official census was that of 1932. Since then official 
estimates of population changes have been made to bring the census 
figure up to date. The result is that the present population 
cannot be estimated except within around one hundred thousand 

of the true figure. (2) : 


The 1953 estimate of 1.3 million persons (excluding 
refugees) gives Lebanon a population density of 130 persons per 
square kme, the highest of any country in the Arab world except 
Egypt (ieee. if the Nile Valley only is considered). 


Registration of births and deaths is not complete, but 
it is known that the population of Lebanon has very high 
fertility and low mortality rates (3). The high birthrate 
causes the age structure to be more heavily weighted with 
young dependants. Thus, 31% of the population in 1944 consisted 
of children under twelve and 52.6% under twenty (4). These 
figures compare with 20.1% (5) and 34.7% in the U.S. and 15.2% (5) 


and 29.1% in France. 


Emigration is much higher from Lebanon than from other 
countries in the area. Emigration statistics are incomplete as 
registration takes account of those travelling by sea only (6). 
On the other hand, the number of Lebanese emigrants returning to 
the country of their birth every year is estimated at around 
2,000 persons of whom 1,000 settle for gaod in thé country (6). 
It is to be noted that there are still around 300,000 (7) 
Lebanese emigrants who have retained their Lebanese citizenship 
presumably with the intention of returning sometime to their 
home country. Emigration for 1951 and 1952 was at a rate of 
4.1% and 2.7% respectively; the figure assumes even greater 
significance when one bears in mind that over 75% of the emigrants 
were between 15 and 44 years old (8). 


Note: LL 3.20 = $1. 

1 dunum = .247 acres; 10 dunums = 1 hectare. 

ne See Table 2 in the Appendix. 

(2) The last official estimate was for 1,304,000 in 1951. 
Taking account of the net increase’ in 1951 and 1952, the 
estimate for 1953 would stand at 1,345,000. Preliminary 
results of the village survey conducted by the Central 
Office of Statistics indicate that this estimate is on the 
low side and that a more probable figure would be 1,400,000 
to 1,450,000, 

The death rate in Lebanon is the lowest among M.E. countries. 
Recueil de Statistiques Generales, Beirut, 1944, pe3l 
Children under fourteen. 

Mr Raymond Heneine, Section des Libanais d'’Outre Mer, 


Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Mr Fouad Bridi, Directour de 1a Section des Libanais d'Outre= 
Mer, Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Bulletin Statistique Trimestriel vol.II No. 4 & vol.III No.4 


4. Since 1948 the country has experienced a sudden 
increase of the population of some 10% due to the influx of some 
128,000 refugees. UNRWA death and birth statistics show that 
between March 1950 and April 1951, 2,492 deaths and 5,400 births 
were registered among ration recipient refugees, the net rate 

of natural increase being as high as 27.8% (9) Compared with 
the local population the age structure of the refugee population 
is more heavily weighted with young dependants as 47.45% of 
ration recipients were below fifteen in June 1951. The refugee 
population at the end of 1953 was officially reported at 
101,000, the figure referring to refugee ration recipients. 


be The majority of the population depends upon agriculture 
for its: living. In attempting to obtain a reliable figure for 
rural population several difficulties are encountered: (a) no 
definite official figure has as yet been published; and (b) in 
the different estimates (10) given, no account has been taken of 
either the important population movements towards urban districts 
or of the seasonal movement of the rural population to town for 
work. However, it is generally accepted that 60% of the total 
population depends upon agriculture (114d. 


6. According to the latest official estimates (12), the 
land use pattern in Lebanon is as follows: 


Classification of land in Lebanon 94 


Thousand hectares. 


Copetywated. Anca “wews eee ce weo yee awe een gies 273 
LVPAPOUed ep nsves weer 40 
Rainfed aieeis Gea 225 
Cultavable: bub Uncu ltt vated sas s-+ ves swe ee 134 
POP OS Salat Sper nIeSnaue ee REG F Ns Rubin ecules 74 
Rocky and Waste Ared oxen ss vu vos be esa wees “556 
Total 1,037 


Of the 273,000 hectares reported as cultivated in 1949, 
218,000 ha. were cropped within the year and the remainder was 
fallow. The pattern and amount cropped in 1953 was approximately 
the same as in 1949. 


The area that can be devoted to potential arable 
agriculture is very limited. The new irrigation projects will 
not bring new land under cultivation but will only irrigate 
land now cultivated on a rainfed basis. 


(9) U.N.R.W.2.P.R., Statistical Bulletin - Lebanon, June 1951 


(10) i. Sir Alexender Gibb & Partners, The —— Development 
of Lebanon, 1948, p30, put it at 66.5% in 1944. 
ii. A.Y. Badre, National Income of pebagon, Beirut - 1951, 
Monograph No.1, pe8, puts it at 50% 
iii.Contral Office of Statistics, puts it at 60% 
(11) Estimate made by the Central Office of Statistics gives 
rural population as 60% of total population in Lebanon, 
47% of whom are directly engaged in agriculture. The 
figure of 60% checks favourably with an arbitrary 
estimate based upon population figures by districts 
ublished in the Bulletin Statistique Trimestriel 
ol. oc Noe4. 
(12) Ministry of Agriculture, Central Office of Agricultural 
Statistics, Nov.e8, 1950 


acer 


"The Development Zone" is 134,000 hectares officially 
estimated to be potentially cultivable but presently uncultivated. 
The development potentirl in this respect is not very impressive; 
the reason is that most of this "zone" is in the Bekaa where the 
rainfall is the lowest (13) in the country, and along rocky 
hillsides in Mount Lebanon and South Lebanon where the land has 
to be literally carved out of rocky slopes. The congestion of 
the cultivated land in Lebanon is such that most of tho 
uncultivated land has undoubtedly been proved by experience to be 
difficult to work profitably without heavy expenditure (14). 


Te Lebanon now has 48,000 hectares under irrigation. The 
completion of various snall irrigation projects: would add another 
21,600 hectares of irrigated land at an estimated cost of LL 18.5 
miilion. fhe Litani, primarily a preven project, would add an 
additional 20,000 ha. of irrigated land and the total cost of the 
Litani would be LL 350 million. These projects will divert 

land from cereals which can be grown on rainfed land, to more 
valuable crops, such as fruits and vegetables, which are 

suitable for intensive irrigated cultivation on thickly 
populated land. 


Be There are no official national income statistics for 
Lebanon. A study (15) sponsored initially by UNRWA, is now 
in progress by the Economic Research Institute of the American 
University of Beirut. 


Estimates have been published on the agricultural, 
construction, industrial, government and communication sectors (16) 
but not yet on the real estate and commercial sectors . However, 
a provisional forecast of total nati-nalincome of LL 1,000 million 
for all sectors has been made and this is believed to be near the 
probable final figure. 


9. The following table gives national income and the 
number of persons employed in the various sectors for which 
information has been published: 


(13) 


tet: Ort. 1954 SL 

ist Qrt. 1952 432 

Ist Qrt. 1953 785 
Source: Bulletin Trimestriel, Vol III Ng.1 and Vol,IV, No.l. 


(14) -"The greater proportion of this (cultivable but 
uncultivated) would have to be worked out by 
terracing the mountain slopes which is a slow and 
costly process, and which can be only justified for 
the planting of new olive groves or, where water is 
available for the cultivation of fruit trees. 
Expansion in the Bekaa could be obtained particularly 
in the Caza of Hermel but there the soil is poor and of 
such marginal nature that its value for arable purposes 
is doubtful unless means can be devised for irrigating 
ite It may, however, prove suitable for the 
development of pasturage for the grazing of cattle. 
The conclusion to be drawn from the above is that 
Lebanon must devote her energies to an intensification 
of cultivation of those arable lands already ploughed 
rather than attempt to bring new lands into use” 
Gibb Ode (elabivsy pe4l 

(15) A.Y. Badre op. cit. Monographs 1-6. 

(16) See Table 3 in the appendix. 


Sector. Value Employment Value Employment Value Employment 
LL timber L flanber LL Number 
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Agriculture(a) 168.5 - 158.8 ~ - ~ 
Industry (b) 133.7 21,118 135.1 20,272 137 +3 22,039 
Construction(c) 81.2 = 1302 - 98.7 Pipa 
Services (d) 91.3 15,247 9361 15,512 100.5 16,734 
Government (e) 63.1 8,841 6466 8,979 71.8 9, 931 
Communications. _67.0 17,682 67.0 18,675 7420 19,708 


Net income from agriculture at market prices. 

(b Value estimates at factor cost and includes handi- 
crafts; employment estimate excludes handicrafts. 

(c) Refers to gross expenditures. 

(ad) Value estimates at factor cost. 

(e Excluding the armed forcese 

Note: Income at factor cost = income at market prices less 
indirect taxes os subsidies. 

A.Y, Badre, op. cite Monographs 1-6 


It would appear from these studies that: 


(a) Agriculture: Fruits and vegetables account for 
almost half and animal products for 15% of the total 

ross income of the agricultural sector. 

(b) ndustry: Non-metallic minerals, food processing 
and textile manufacturing seem to be the three major 
industries in Lebanon, and account for roughly 60% 
of the total income from the industrial sector. 

The share of handicrafts in the total industrial 
income is declining; handicrafts accounted for 15% 
and 13% of the total industrial income in 1948 and 
1949 respectively. 

While there was a building boom in the pestwar 
period, nearly half of the total expenditure on 
building was confined to Beirut. 

The number of persons engaged in the transportation 
and communication sector is high as compared to 
other sectors. The employment in the services 
sector shows a higher rate of increase than the 
industrial sector. The total number of persons 
engaged in transportation and services emphasize the 
importance of the tertiary sector in the Lebanese 
economye 


10. Lebanon produces cereals, although not enough to supply 
local needs; and fruits and vegetables in surplus quantities for 
which export markets must be found. 


Forty percent of the cultivated land is devoted to cereals, 
chiefly wheat. ‘heat production averages 50,000 tons per year 
thereby supplying about one-third of local wheat requirements. 

Total imports of wheat and other cereals average 150,000 tons per 
year. is 


Lebanon also has a deficit in pulses, imports averaging 
20,000 tons annually. 


Climatic variations permit the cultivation of a wide 
range of fruits and vegetables which account for around 33% of 
total cultivated land. These include sub-tropical fruits such 
as oranges, bananas, tangerines and lemons; and temperate fruits 
such as apples, prunes and grapes. Lebanese annual exports of 
fruits and vegetables average 40,000 tons and 50,000 tons 
respectively, chiefly to Syria, Beypt , Turkey, Iraq, France etc. 
The Persian Gulf states and Saudi Arabia offer promising new 
export possibilities. 


The national income study for Lebanon shows that 
agricultural crops accounted for 82.8% and 83.3% respectively in 
1948 and 1949 of Lebanon's gross income from agriculture; that 
animal products accounted for 14.6% and 14.1% res ectivelys; 
fishing for 1.5% and 1.4%; forestry for.6% and .7% and silk for 
-6% and .5% respectively in 1948 and 1949.(17) 


Of the gross value of agricultural crops, fruits and 
vegetables represented 57.8% and 69.6%, leguminous crops 13.0% 
and 11.9%, and industrial crops 4.5 and 3.7% in 1948 and 1949. 


ll. Lebanon has a better land distribution than the other 
Arab countries and the number of landless peasants is believed to 
be small. Most of the big holdings are in the Bekaa where 
complete villages are owned under semi-feudal tenure. 


Very small holdings predominate in Mount Lebanon and 
although the pcpulation supplements its income from the summer 
resort trade and emigrant's remittances the standard of living is 
rather low. A recent estimate (18) showed that 90% of the 
total population in Mount Lebanon own land; 81% in North 
Lebanon; 75% in the Bekaa and 70% in South Lebanon. 


A village survey jointly undertaken in 1953, by the 
Central Office of Statistics and Point 1V produced the following 
information on land tenure in Lebanon: 


Number of Farms and Holdings Classified. 
According to Size* 


Size of Unit No. of Holdi a) Noe of Farms (b) 


Less than 10 hectares 132, 800 123,600 
10 ha. and less than 20 ha. 3,500 5, 100 
20 hae and less than 50 ha. 1,400 1,100 
50 hae and less than 100 ha. 55C 160 
100 ha. and above 430 110 


Source: Conference on Agricultural Credit; Report on 
Agricultrral Credit in Lebanon, Beirut Oct.1953 
. ae 
a) A holding is the total area owned by one 
individual or institution within Lebanon. 
It includes land which is not cultivated: 
it also includes religious trusts (wakfs 
considered as one holding for each 
religious secte 
(b) No. of farms or No. of operational unitse 


(17) A.Y. Badre op. cit. Monograph No. 1 p.5. 


(18) Commerce du Levant, April 18, 1953. 


Thus the majority of owners in the country own holdings 
of less than 10 hectares and the najority of this group own less 
than 2 hectares each (19). Statistics are not available for the 
total amount of cultivated land held in these various size bracketse 


"The small farmers largely own the farm they operate 
while the medium class farmers tend to rent land from smaller and 
bigger landowners to enlarge the area they operatee The extent 
and distribution of this process is not known exactly although it 
is known that the larger proportion of big landowners tend to rent 
their land to operators rather than work it themselves. 


As to the number of agricultural labourers in the 
country it can be confidently said that they form a very small 
proportion of the farming’ population, not exceeding perhaps 10 
per cent. The larger proportion of those who do not own the land 
they farm are generally share - cropping tenants and to a lesser 
extent cash renters"(20). 


Lene Lebanon, at present, is in the early stages of 
industrialization. A survey of Lebanese industries indicates a 
wide range of light industries based upon local products. 
However, the industries are small, the major part of their output 
is consumed locally, and exports are insignificant relative to 
local production and imports. Most industries operate at under 
capacity in a market where similar foreign manufactured products 
are imported. A possible explanation to this situation can be 
made on the ground that the difference in quality between the 
local and the imported product is so great that they can be 
considered as two separate commodities. Besides, the Lebanese 
producer stands at a great disadvantage with respect to the foreign 
competitor with regard to fuel and power costs. Fuel oil is sold 
at LL 52 per ton in Lebanon as against LL 30 in Port Said and LL 29 
in Iraq; gas oil is sold at LL 70 per ton as against LL 59 in 
Iraq. Electric power is sold in Lebanon at a higher price than in 
most other industrialized countries. The kwh. is sold in New York 
at PL.2; in the Tennessee Valley at PL 0.80; in England at PL 2.50; 
and in Lebanon at PL 6,(21). On the other hand the local producer 
counts two (21) main cost advantages over his foreign competitor, 
viz 
(a) Labour (unskilled)is paid 

LL 120 per 40 hour week in the U.S.A. 

HUES 60 9 1% ‘he W W England. 

Ma ee oe " Lebanone 

(ob) On a given LL 50,000 profit the British producer 
pays LL 18,120 when the Lebanese producer pays 
only LL 5,290. 


13. Lebanon is more ace | industrialized than most of the 


other Middle East countries. abour employed in manufacturing 
industries (using machines) other than construction totalled 

22,039 persons in 1950, in addition to an estimated 10,000 persons 
engaged in handicrafts (22) In 1950 industry accounted for over 
10% of the gainfully employed population and contributed about 14% 
of the total national income as against about 17% in agriculture (23) 


Estimates of the “linistry of National Economy. 

Conference of Agricultural Credit; op. cite 

L.M, el Dahda bh, Ph.D., > i a ie R 
: wut) . May 1954, pe8-. 

Factor payments in handicrafts - profits and wages = amounted 
to LL 16,225 thousand in 1950, 

The provisional estimate of National income in Lebanon has. 
been set at LL 1,000 million; A.Y. Badre, op cit.Monograph 
No. 5, pe 27, footnote 15. 


ea eee 


The great difference in the number of workers in the agricultural 
and industrial sectors, when the incomes arising from them are 
almost equal indicates clearly the substantial difference in their 
productivitye 


14. study shows that the ratio of capital invested to 

net output ranges from 40% to around 300% for the different 
industries. This is due partly to differences in the degree of 
efficiency in the utilization of capital and partly to the 
existence of over capacity in certain industries. The reason 
why certain industries are operating at under-capacity is that 

at the time most industries were set up, entrepreneurial 
decisions as to the crpacity of the plants were mostly influenced 
by the strong war-time demand and by the size of the market 

which then included Syria. 


In assessing the national income of Lebanon arising 
in the industrial sector, Dr. A.Y. Badre gives the following 
reasons for the lack of utilization of plants at full capacity: 
market limitations; lack of bilateral trade agreements with other 
countries; competition of foreign products; ack of encouragement 
by the Governments; and high cost of production owing to 
expensive fuel and lack of raw materials (24). 


15s From the above study the following points can be 
observed: 


(a) The non - metallic minerals, textile and food 
industries are the most heavily capitalized and account alone for 
about 63% of total capital invested in industry, 60% of total 
industrial labour and contribute 58% to income arising in the 
industrial sectore Wood and cork, furniture and paper show the 
lowest investment per establishment and employ 2 few number of 
persons but the net output per person in these three industries 
is above averagee 


(b) Non-metallic industries show the highest capital 
investment per person with non-metallic minerals ranking second 
and printing third. It is worthwhile noting that in 4 out of 6 
industries where the capital investment per person is above the 
average, net output per person is below average and that the 
reverse is true in 6 out of 10 industries. 


(c) The metal products followed by the leather industry 
show the highest net product per person. In both of these 
industries, and especially in metal products, the capital 
investment per establishment and per person are well below the 
average. 


16. Further industrial development could be encouraged by 
import tariffs, quotas, foreign exchange restrictions and 

similar protective devices. However, Lebanon is so critically 
dependent on foreign trade that such measures might do more harm 
than good. This scems to have been realized by the Lebanese 
authorities and after’ the rift with Syria in March 1950, it was 
officially stated (25) that the country would follow an gpen-door 
policy. 


Ite In the absence of adequate data it is difficult to’ 
measure Lebanon's invisible items in the balance of payments. 


24) A.Y. Badre, op. cit. Monograph 3, p26. x 
25) Prime Minister's address to Parliament, March 14, 1956s 
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DM ocver, the rough balance of payments (26) for the period May 31, 
1950 = April 1, 1951 suggests that the major part of Lebanon's 
international payments have been covered not by exports of 
domestic products but by the invisible exports of a wide range of 
services. Commissions and discounts on imports, profits on 
re-exports, transit trade, and gold and exchange operations alone 
accounted for 22% more than total visible exports and altogether 
prid for the equivalent -f 28% of total imports. 


18. The Ordinary Budget includes most of the financial 
activities of the government. In the past there were special 
budgets outside the ordinary budget for the Office of Tourism, 

the Department of Food Supply, the Bee a Department, the 
Controller of Concessionary Companies, The Department of Railways, 
the Tobacco Regie Department, the Customs Administration, the 
National Lottery Bureau, the Department of Lighthouses and the 
Department of Explosives. These special budgets were gradually 
incorporated with the Ordinary Fudget, so that now the only 

two special budgets that still remain independent of the Ordinary 
Budget are the National Lottery Bureau and the Telephone Department. 
Expenditure estimates (27) in the special budgets in 1952 were 

as follows: 


Le) Supply ssevecscccveceseses LL 16,645 thousand 
2. Telephone’ «esse 6s seas sve" -050 e 

Se Tourism Depterersescvvvves 
4. National Lottery «ecceseoe 
5. Customs Administration oe. 


? 
wv 
cu 


Total LL 35,680 

196 The Reserve Fund is fed from the Ordinary Budget surplus 
at the end of the fiscal ycar. Withdrawals from the Reserve Fund 
are used to meet day to day expenditures under the Ordinary 
Budget until tax returns begin to flow in. The Reserve Fund 

also feeds the Development Works Funds which consists »f the 
appropriations made for economic development projects. Movements 
in the Reserve Fund during the years 1943-1953 are shown in the 
following table: 


Lebanon: Movement in the Reserve Fund 1943-1953 in LL. 


Balance 
brought 
forward . 
from pr 6 
ceeding 


Balance 
carried 
forward 
end of year 


Transferred 

to Develop- 

ment Works 
Fund. 


Transferred 
to Ordinary 
Budget 


Surplus in 
(-dinary 
Budget 


year 2 
9,170,240 


8,692,366 
17,816,981 
27,097,409 
28,649,778 
53,915,789 
44,102, 884 
39,068, 006 
18,273,420 
33,529,320 
64,482,090 


Source? 
years 1943-1951 inclusive; 
1954 (figure for 1954 estimate). 


2,413, 035 


"1425342 
3,962,941 
5, 240,107 

16,851,532 
14,738,231 
21,625,652 
18,491, 882 
17,741, 968 


nae 
ih 


5,572,480 


950,000 
10,030,630 
20,369,543 
18,500, 000 

9,000, 000 
19,590,000 


nae 
ii 


7, 507, 642 


10, 216,956 
23,273, 988 
27,162,019 
42,117,543 
23,425,325 
25,560,773 
17 , 287, 296 
32,997,858 
es 


8,692, 366 


17,816,981 
27,097,409 
28,649,778 
53,915,789 
44,102, 884 
39,068, 006 
18,273,420 
33,529,320 
64,482,090 
64, 000 , 000 


AY. Badre opecit.e Monograph Noe5 p. 26 for E 
Figures for 1952, 1953, Nahar March 28, 


Figures on the Reserve Fund for ° 


1952 and 1953 supersede the LL 30-60 million estimate in Appendix 2, 
sub-section 3, pe 26 


(26) See Table 4 in pean 
eu Raja S.Himadeh, The Fiscal System of L 
28 


Beirut 1953,p.102 
Excluding LL 25,700 thousand allocated to the Treasury. 


20. The Lebanese tax system rests mainly on indirect taxes 
which account for 60% of total revenues and over 75% of tax 
revenue. Direct taxes supply between 14% and 19% of total 
taxese The remainder consists chiefly of revenues from public 
domain, public utilities and miscellaneous items. 


2le On the expenditure side, no attempt was made in the 
past to show investment expenditure separate from current 
administration expenditure. In 1954, however, the Ordinary 
Budget estimates have been classified under three chapters: 

(a2) Administrative expenditures which account for 65-2 of total 
ordinary budget expenditures; (b) Defence for 16.8% and 

(c) Public Investment iec. economic development, for 18.0%. 


Appropriations in the Boa Budget for the 
Ministries of National Defence and the Interior, which include 
both the armed Forces and the gendarmerie, amount every year 
to around 30% of total Ordinary expenditures. 


Expenditures under the Ordinary Budget for the 
ministries concerned with economic development averaged LL 20 
million per year, or one-fifth of the total Ordinary Budget 
expenditures, in the 5 = year period 1950-54. Expenditures 
for development works under the Development Works Fund (airport, 
village drinking water, hospitals, irrigation, etc) averaged 
LL 15 million per year in the 4 - year period 1950-53. 


O26 No internal or external public debts have been 
contracted by the Lebanese Government except that_resulting from 
the purchase of some immovable property from the French 
authorities in 1948, amounting to LL 20 million,and the debt 
resulting from the purchasing of the Nakoura - tri poli Railroad, 
amounting to LL 5 million. Final redemption payments on both 
were made in 1953. 


23-6 A monetary agreement was signed between Lebanon and 
France on January 24, 1948, with regard to the Banque de Syrie et 
du Liban (Bank of Issue) franc assets. Following the devaluation 
of the French Franc, the Lebanese Government, to make up for the 
loss of LL 58,732 thousand in the note cover, was authorized by 
decree No. 581 of December 8, 1949 to issue Treasury Bills to the 
same amount. These were to be amortized over a period of 30 
years. The Bills issued were of two kinds? 
(a) 1 year Treasury bills bearing 1% interest for 
LL 44,636 thousand and 
(>) 2 year Treasury bills bearing 1.5% interest for 
LL 14,096 thousand. 


Provisions totalling LL 6,287,255 since 1952 for 
amortization of and interest on these bills have been scheduled 
in the Ordinary Budget- 


I.Population (1) 


1. Total (excluding 
refugees 


Urban 
Rural 


2e Rate of increase 
noes 
refugees 


Birth rate ofoo 

Death rate : 

Excess of births 
over deaths 


IT. Occupational Distri- 


bution and National 
Income. (2) 


7? 


le Uccupational distri- 
bution (of total 
population) 


Agriculture On 590, COO 600; 000 
Industry 20; 272 22,0359 
Commerce . - nae Nae 
Transport 18,675 19-708 
Professional : : 
Services . ‘ Th. 5i2 16 5734 
Government : : 8,979 9,931 
Construction Nae nae 
Other n Nae Nae 


2- National Income, 
total value 
LL1000 me -- 
Agriculture if 168,487 158,825 nae 
Industry ses LSBs ‘710, 2005098 137,341 
Commerce nae nae na. 
Transport : 67, 000 67 , 000 74, 000 
Professional 
Services . G1 66. 95,118 100; 465 
Government ‘ 63, ats 64: 222 pe 820 
Construction 81, 200 73; 224 98, 716 
Other nae nae nae 


ITI Agriculture. 1946 1949 


da Total area ti) : 

(2) 13) nae 1,035,000 1,035,000(c) 

(1) Cultivated, 
CobAl, ie 225,000(a) 273,000(c) 
irrigated 30, "000(a) 48 70CO(¢) 
non-irrigated 195 }000(a) 225° *000(c) 
cropped . 180, 000(b) 218? *000() 
fallow : 45 000(b) 55 *000(b) 


e (i)Total. stand- 
ard non- 
irrigated 
ha cropped 
assuming 
2e5 ha non- 
irrigated = 


ihe ee ha 


3 
(ii)Reported crops, 
total 


Cereals, tota 1 ss 
pes 
arle 
Rice " 
Other Cereals- 
Millet, Oats, 
Maize & Corn." 
Pulses 
Vegetables 
Fruits 
All other 
reported 
CropsSe 


” 


(2) Potentially 
cultivable 
(3) Uncultivable 


2e Production cereals, 
total. 


Wheat . 
Barley " 
Riee : 
Other cereals 


3e Consumption of 
cerealse 


Production 
Exports (average 
1951 & 1952) 
Imports (average 
1951 & 1952) 
Apparent 
consumption. 


4, Ratios. 


(1) Man land ratio 
(i)Total population 
to total standard 

reported non- 
irrigated ha. 


cropped land. persons 
per ha. 


(iii)Total rural 
population to 
total stand- 
ard non-irri- 
gated ha. 
cropped land 
assuming 2.5 
ha of non- 
irrigated 
equals 1 ha of 
irrigated. 


metric 


tons. 106,400 


225 , 000 
Assyeys! 
nae 201,705 


128, 200 109 , O00 


Tk *000(a) 70, >000(e) 
35, *000(d) 20; 000(a 
fs 2 ,000(a) 


nae 
nae 
nae 


180; 000(a) 
630, ”000(b) 


1938 
58,000 
45 ,000(d) 35,000(e) 
32, ”000(d) ts: *000(a) 
2° 000(a) 


29,400(d) = oot) 


106, 400 58,000 
Nae nae 
Nae nae 


nade nae 


Nae 


persons nde 


per hae 


290,000 


210, 000 
110, 300 


2,5C0(g) 
175 ,000(g) 
268,000 


88, 000 
54; 000(e) 
15): "000(e) 


1, 000(e) 
18, 000(e) 


88 , COO 
2,500( ¢) 

175 , 000(g) 

261, 000 


e (2) Food supply 
(i)Total produc- 
tion of ‘kgs. 
cereals to cereals 
total pop- per 
ulation. persone 
(14) Total con- 

sumption of 
cereals to 
total pop- 
Wulation. é : 215.0 


1946 1949 
IV. Industry. 


1. Electricity 1,000 om 
Production. kwhs- 38,000(e) 61,451(a) 10C,523(h) 

Electricity 
Consumption. naw 53,749(a)  83,925(h) 


) Industrial 30,;275(a)  45,907(h) 
) Residential é 14 473(a) 27 *592(h) 
) Municipal, 

Irrigation 

trams and ; é 

others. nae” 9,001 10,426 10,096 

(4) Noe of kwhs 
per person. 46.1(a) 6-7.3(h) 71.5(h) 


2eIndustrial labour I 
force (2) 20,272 22,039 


3eIndustrial . 
Establishments, 
Capital invest-— 
ment & income 
arising in the 
Industrial 


Sector (4). 1948 4950 


No. of industrial 

establishments - ; : 

total. NOe 1,289 ; Ly2es 
Capital invest- 

ment, total LL COO 1097650 , 147,434 
Total Capital 

Investment to 

total Now: of 

~establishments " 65.1 98.8 114.7 

Value of Indus- 

trial output - 

Cross - s 2254 709 25,908 248, 783 
Cost of materials" 104; 415 104? 978 118; 635 
Depreciation & 8, * 098 8; 976 10? 436 
Net Income at f 

factor cost 113,196 117, 604 119,712 


3953( 3) 
V.Foreien Tr (e) 


Imports(5) at million 
A Rive tree 
(4) Cfficial 
rates 
(ii) Market rates 


ae os 


Unit 1950{ i) 195 L952 
Exports (5) million 52.0. 95.7 7608 
fied hag 
Transit trade 
-Total - 510.5 -*) Tel s609 1,938.47 
(i)Merchandise 200.0 B25ek 327 06 
(4i)Petroleum. " ate eae 459.1 AT ise 
(441) Gold bares S5407 239.9 


Footnotes to Basic Economic Indices. 
See Table 2 in the Appendix. 
See Table 3 in the Appendix. 
Gorton, WW. Agricultural Economist, Pt. IV "Litani Project". 


Badre AY. National Income of Lebanon, Beirut 1953, 
Monograph No.3. 


Excluding gold. 

Conseil Superieur Des Interets Communs, Recueil de 
Statistiques de 1a Syrie et du Liban 1945-1946-194 
Beyrouth 1948. 

"In contrast with neighbouring countries a small proportion 
of abo a one fifth of cultivated land is left fallow each 


Le Conference on Agricultural Credit, Report on 
he vontiees Credit in Lebanon, Beirut 1953 p.3. 


Ibid pel. 


Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
Eastern Countries, Jerustiem 1945. 


U.N.R.W. Ae, Quarterly Bulletin o conomic Development 
Nose 8 and 9- 


Ministry of Agriculture, Mizan ~- al - Intag, Beirut 1950. 


Ministry of National Economy, Bu in St 
Trimestricl Vol. fT; No.4 LG Vol. EEE ONG = 4:6 


Ibid, Votsil, No.2. 


Last 3 quarters of the year. 


First 3 quarters of the year. 


Table 2. 


POPULATION. 


Population(a) Births(b) Deaths (c) Natural Increase Emigration(d Net Increase, 
Number Rateo/oo Number Rateo/oo Number Rateo/oo Number Rateo/ (ele) Number Rateo/oo Number Rateo/ {ete} 


854,693 — na, -- Ne -- 
1,086, 824. —- Nae _ =S 
1,104, 669 14.48 na. — 

1,126,601 19.52 29,347 26.04 8,198 21,149 
1,146,793 17.52 28 04.3 24.045 8,281 19,762 
1,165,208 16,74. 2h, 765 21,26 7,089 17,676 
1,186,145 17.71 25 4.62 21.47 6,554 18,908 
1,229,545 3.696 32,081 26,08 75450 6,06 21,631 
1,246,580 13.63 22,613 18.13 6,711 15,902 
re138,400 
1,267,579 1€,56 28,953 22,83 9,7 19,239 _ 
r.114,000 
1, 303, 940 27.91 30,553 23,43 6,202 2h, 351 4,077 3.13 20, 27h 15.54. 
1,105,135 
1,324.20, 15253 31,821 24,03 Tate. 24,109 2,725 2,06 21, 38) 16,15 
r. 103,000 
1,345,598 15.90 na, - na, -- na, -- — _ 
r.101,000 7 
Source: (a) fig. 1932: Statistical Handbook of M.E. Countries, Jerusalem 1945, figure given as the result of the 
@ census and quoted in S.B, Himadi's book on The Economic Organization of Syria. 
1942-1951; Bulletin Statistique Trimestricel Vol.II, No.4, 
1952-1953; Computed on the basis of the 1951 statistics, 
Note r = Refugee population as at the end of the year, 


(b) fig.1944-52; Bulletin Statistique Trimestricl Vol.III No.4. 
Tbid 


c 
a Ibid Vol, II No.4 and Vol.IIT No.4, 


Table 3. 


Occupational Distribution and National Income, 
Occupational Distribution National Income. 
Sector 1948 1949 1950  _Unit 198 1949 1950 
Agriculture (1) 570,000*)590,000'#) 600,000'#) LL! 000 168,487 158,825 na, Net Income at f/c 


2. Merchanised 1- 21,118 20,272 22,039 1-113,196 117, 604. es 
Industry C Handicrafts 2— nay na, Nae 2-120,514 17,994 17,629 At f/o 
Construction na. na, na, 81,200 73 922k. 98,716 Gross expenditure in cons- 
truction sector on: Wages; 
contractors profits; earnings 
of engineers & all materials, 


1 52,612 4,9,950 Central Government 
3,983 Autonomous Departments 
10,689 223. Municipalities 
Government (4) 8,8y,1(°) 8,979) @1,,600(°) Total, 


1 
= 
iS) 

1 


Serviees (5) 15,247 15 512 93,111 100,465 At f/c 


Transportation 1- 8,262 8,605 1- 34,000 35,000 38,000 1 - Services directly to cons 
& 2— 5,420 5,570 2— 28,000 27,000 31,000 2 - Services to other sectors, 
3 


Communications. (6) 3- 4,000 4.500 3— 5,000 5 000 5 4000 - Porterage 
: 17, 682 18,675 67,000 67,000 74.3000 Total 


Others (7): Real Estate & Trade F 
(internal & external) na, na, Work in preparation 


(1)A.¥, Badre, National Income of Lebanon, Monograph No.l, 
(2) Ibid, No.3 
6) No,2 (a) Figures calculated on the basis of 47% of total population living on agriculture given at Agr. Credit Conferenec, 


lO. 
5 No, {2} Number of persons employed in the civil service excluding members of the armed forces, 


No, c) Consisting of wages and salaries; rents paid by the government and capitalized labour, 
Work in preparation 


Note: (i) "it secms that a provisional estimate of LL 1,000 million for the national income in 1950 
the provisional forecast of LL 830 million made in monograph No,2 of this study," 
A. Y. Badre; op. cit, Monograph No.5, p.27, foot note 15, 


ee Ee agriculture, the occupational distribution for others sectors represcnts the number of persons actually employed in 


will be nearer to a good estimate than 


Table 4, 


Lebanese Balance of Payments, = 
May 31, 1950 — April 1, 1951 
(LL thousanis 

Dr. LL' 000 cr. LL' 000 
Imports 4.05 , 000 Exports, 94.3 000 
Lebanese Tourists Abroad 12,000 Commissions and discounts on Imports 15,000 
Lebanese Students Abroad 2,000 Profits on re-exports 1,000 
Lebanese Diplomatic Missions 3,000 Profits on Transit Trade 49,000 
Lebanese Emigrants 4,000 Tourist 2xp. in Lebanon 33,000 
Transfer of O@a & inVividual’s profits 12,500 Foreign philanthropic contributions 16,000 
Transfer for foreign services, 1,500 Foreign Diplomatic Missions 8,000 
Lebanese Emigrants’ remittances and cap, trans, 50,000 

Royalties from Oil Companies 1,000 

International Relief payments to refugees, 39,000 

Foreign Capital invested in Lebanon 25 ,000 

"Invisible" gold exports. 30,000 

Profits on gold and exchange dealings 20, 000 

Income from shares, bonds and property abroad 5,000 

Misecllaneous Invisible Exports 35,000 

Errars and Omissions (1) 19,000 

440, 000 44.0, 000 


Source: Philippe Takla, then Minister of Finance and National Economy in his report to Parliament on January 22, 1951 
during the discussion of the 1952 budget. 


(1) During this period LL 18,107,000 gold has been imported; on the assumption that this has remained inside the 
country then the Errors ani Omissions item would amount to only LL 0,6 million, 


Table 5. 


Ordinary Budget Receipts & Expenditures 
Cal, 1950-1954* (thousand LL 
Closed. Aecounts Estimates 


1950 a 1954 
RECEIPTS, total 101,809.2 123,049.0 112 ,836,0 123,400.0 


Direct taxes 15,055.5 17,087.29 31,238.0 
Income tax 6.5 ee C a 
Others OYA 

Indirect taxes a6 
Customs duties eee, 
Tobacco Monopoly 15,294..6) 


Tax on Fuel ; accord 
Others, (11, 913.4 


All Others, 12, 75404 
Posts and Tele graphs 2 355984. 
Payments by Concessionary Cos, (21288 


Oil royalties 6 (Ge sree 9) 
Withdrawals from Reserve Fumd 18,491.9 17,742.0 


EXPENDITURES. total 84,521.49 90,051,1 123 4.00.0 
Ministry of Public Works 18,013.0 ey abiPay i e 19, 064.) 
Ministry of Defence 14.,560.9 17,081.5 e . 20,920.9 
Ministry of Interior 11,370.0 11,798,9 7901. 15,981.6 
Ministry of Education 7,857.0 9355926 9022, 15,505.2 
Ministry of Health 4,818.9 4.,562,2 pide E 6,269.6 
Ministry of Agrieulture 3,519.9 4,801.0 polly 6,132.3 
Ministry of Social Affairs - - 3 1,899.3 
All Others 2h. 382 42 27,536.8 3195. 38,911.3 37,626,7 


*soures: Budget Documents. 


Moy iT, 1954. 


PRESENT ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF SYRIA 


Population 


In the post-war period, the population of Syria in- 
creased by about half a million inhabitants. There was also 
considerable expansion in agricultural production and the cul- 
tivation of a number of cash crops was introduced on a wide 
scale. Since the severence of the customs union with the 
Lebanon in March, 1950, a protectionist policy has also stimu- 
lated expansion in the existing industries and the establish- 
ment of several new industries to decrease dependence on foreign 
imports. It is probable that since the war the expansion in 
production has been greater than the increase in population and 
the standard of living continued to rise in real terms{1).Sir 
Alexander Gibb and Partners, in their economic survey of Syria, 
were of the ovinion that official vital statistics were under- 
valued and that a net rate of reproduction higher than 22 per 
thousand was probable. Therefore, unless there is a substan- 
tial expansion in production, such as might ensue following an 
influx of foreign capital, it is difficult to foresee any 
marked rise in per caput real income. 


Although statistics about the age structure of Syria's 
population are lacking, it is believed that the average age of 
the population hag fallen in recent ‘tecrless The trend was 
noticeable in the past owing to cheracteristics shared by many 
underdeveloped countries - a high birth-rate among the lower 
income sroups anda high death rate at an early age owing to 
malnutrition and bad sanitary conditions. As the present im- 
provement in health and social services has had a greater in- 
fluence in reducing the rate of infantile mortality than in 
increasing longevity, while the birth-rate has continued to rise, 
it may be assumed that this trend will continue at least for 
some time to come. Infantile mortality responds readily to im- 
proved sanitary conditions, better education and a higher stan- 
dard of living, while the effect of a vossible rise in the stan- 
dard of living on reducing the rate of reproduction are uncer- 
tain and would emerge, if at all, in the long run. 


Since the age structure of the population is weighted 
in favour of the younger age groups, an estimate of over a mil- 
lion working veople would seem reasonable. By far the largest 
part (70 %) of the working population is engaged in agriculture 
or is dependant on it. It was estimated that the number of’ 
unemployed at the end of 1953 was roughly 15,000. Moreover, by 
far the largest part of the working population is engaged in 
arriculture where under-employment prevails. On the other hand, 
productivity has been rising owing to greater capitalisation, 
the spread of education and vocational training, and the train- 
ing of labour employed in new industries. 


Note: & IS = 100 s.p. = $ 0.456 = fC.16296 


For statistics and their sourccs sce 
intices on p.ise lt. 
(1) “There are no adequate neti nal imesne e*levlstions for 
Syrian. 


TABLE 1. 


VITAL STATISTICS ESTIMATES 


POPULATION BIRTHS DEATHS NATURAL INCREASE 


year Number (1) Index of Urban A Number(2) Number (2) t Number Rate 
Z.CO0O owitted Pop.growth 


1938 2,427 400.00 690,000 1,757,000 
1939 2,516 103.67 716,000 1,800,000 
192.0 2,597 107.00 738,000 1,859,000 
1941 2,673 110014 760,000 1,913,000 
194.2 2,745 411310 781,000 1,964,000 
1945 2,826 116044 80,000 2,022,000 
1944, 2,90 119.53 825,000 2,076,000 : 22,665 
1945 2,926 120.56 832,000 2,094,000 21,054 
1946 5,006 123.86 855,000 2,151,000 206’ 19,144 
1947 3,045 125.38 865,000 2,178,000 15,212 
19.8 3,093 427 he 880,000 2,213,000 1 19, 964. 
194.9 3,178 130.94, 90,000 2,274,000 26,656 
1950 3, 253 134.03 925,000 2,328,000 22.3 23,623 
1951 55529 1357-17 94.7,000 2,582,000 25, Bid. 
1952 55454 1L4 49 977,000 2,457,000 5 23,082 
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(1) Excluding nomads and refugees 


(2) Figures arrived at by the addition of registered births, new and previously undeclared, and persons 
acquiring Syrian citizenship; and rcgistered deaths, new and previously unieclared and persons 
relinquishing the Syrian citizenship. ‘Both arecot recent occurenee and exclude undeclared births 
and deaths. 


Source8! Syro=Lebancse Statisti 
Stati al Abstract the ist: f tional Eeononys 
Syria United Nations Demographic 


AGRICULTURE, 


extensive development. 


Syria has agricultural resources which are capable of 


There are large tracts of potentially 


fertile land and ample water resources which could be utilized 


for “irrigation. 
to be about double, 
irrigated. 


The cultivable’ and irrigable areas 


are estimated 


respectively, those actually cultivated and 


areas were as follows: 


In 19523 the cultivated, 


cultivable and uncultivable 


Mouhafazat 


Table 2. 


Land _U in Oyriae 
in hectares 


CULTIVABLE CULTIVATED UNC ULTIVABLE 


Irrigated Non- Culti- Forests Unculti- 
& 


Damascus 
Aleppo 
Hauran 
Homs 

Hama 
Euphrates 
Djezireh 
Latakia 
Sweida 


Silk 
gg? 3263 
15, 902 
St, ”400 
28, 644 


205, 840 


40? 000 


9, 881 
”200 


Irrig- 


ated 
78,054 


1,147,412 


267" 892 
304, 7010 
511, TT: 
120: yO7s 
SCL, "470 
168. s2e8 


vated. 


354,480 
416,736 
4, ” 300 
464, ” 920 
26, 7550 
1,47, 761 
694,530 
53. 485 
60, 590 


Pastures 


1,004; 641 
159,859 


13,426 


1,903, 220 


"920, 570 


2,465, "019 


"398° 7000 


94 355 
28, ”000 


vated 


434,492 
299, *600 
126, aoe 


L,9de, 185 
2, V2, "370 


407) 632 


09, "450 4,23), ? 000 


" 64, 500 
1, 696,507 

83,000 
124; 336 
405, *720 


* 850 035 


5506, "000 
2. ait be 7000 


"450: 280 
555, 7000 


60, 490 


6,787,090 4743,717 19292, 600 


Totals 508,246 3,160,195. 4093352 

It should be borne in mind, however, that wide areas of 
non-irrigated cultivable land enjoy a rainfall that in many years 
falls below the minimum quantity required for economic farming. 
This causes fluctuations in productivity which have an 
unstabilising effect on the economy. A part of the cultivated 
land (probably one third) is fallow each year, so the amount of 
land actually cropped in any one year is only about two thirds 
that reported as cultivated. 


The correlation between yields and rainfall is shown 
in Table 3. 


Table Js 
Rainfall and Cereal Yields in Syria 


(Rainfall in mm. Yields in Quintal per hectare) 
Year Rainfall Barley Maize and Millett. 
1949 
1950 
Hyslop 
1952 
1953 


420 
302 
eak 
476 
537 
redit, October 1953. 


Source: Conference on Agricultura 
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The extension of cultivation by irrigation is consequently 
of primary importance. If the total annual flow of all rivers in 


Syria is added together, the total yearly amount of water would be 
$0 billion cubic meters. 
Table 4. 


Syria's Rivers. 


Riverse Annual flow in million cu.met. 


Euphrates 25, 000 
Khabour i 500 
Orontes 500 
Afrin 250 
Quweiq 75 
Sad jour 90 
Jaghjagh 150 
Baligh 150 


Source: Dr. S.Mazloum "Les Irrigations en Syrie" 
Unpublished article. 


Allowing for other countries acquired rights on inter- 
national waters and the practical obstacles in the way of the util- 
isation of some of these rivers, the annual volume of water available 
would be 15 billion cum. On the assumption that an average of 
12,500 cubic meters of water per year is required to irrigate 1 hec- 
tare, 1,200,000 hectares could be irrigated if all the water available 
were used exclusively for agricultural purposes. At the present time 
400,000 hectares (or only 1/3 of the irrigable and 1/5 of the culti- 
vated area) are irrigated by gravity (250,000 hectares) and by pumping 
(150,000 hectares). 


Available data indicates that large holdings are & 
common feature of the land tenure system in Syria. Only 15% of the 
cultivatedan? cultivable area is estimated to be in holdings of less 
than 10 hectares. 
Table 5 


Private Holdings According to Size Group 
and ovase. Lands “an ovele 


Size Group Total Area Per Cent of Total 
Thousand Hectares 


Up to 10 hectares LE53 15 
Over 10 & up to 100 ha. 2626 33 
Over 100 hectares 2313 29 
State Lands 1816 £5 

7913 100 


Source: Conference on Agricultural Credit, October, 1953. 
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In the South private holdings of less than 10 hectares 
form about half and quarter respectivelt of the aren of Haureh and 
Jabal el Druz, while in Bamascus, Jezireh and Latakia districts 
they form one half of the total area of holdings. In central 
Syria private holdings of less than 10 hectares form not more than 
5% of total holdings in the Mohafazat of Homs while most of the 
state domain is in the districts of Homs, Hama, Jezireh and /leppo. 


Most of the large landowners in Syria fall back on a 
system of share cropping, with the share varying widely according 
to the fertility of the land and capital outlay. It is generally 
believed that absentee landlords own about half of the cultivated 
, area in Syria. Tenants have no security of tenure except that. 
afforded by custom and no legal protection against eviction. Small 
farmers are few in number while the greater number of peasants are 
share cropping tenants who have no real incentive to improve the 
land they work on. (1) 


Syria produces enough of most agricultural products to 
meet local demand. Its staple agricultural crops are cotton, 
wheat and other cereals, olives, tobacco and beetroot. Normally, 
it also exports sizeable amounts of wheat (10-25% of production) 
and barley, and in recent years, of raw cotton and wool. shecop, 
dairy products, pulses and tobacco are exported in small quantities 
to neighbouring countries. In<1951- and 1952 agricultural 
products accounted for 83% of total Syrian exports. Cotton 
represented just under half of total exports and wheat and barley 
another quarter. 


Following the rise in cotton prices at the outset of the 
Korean war Syria devoted a large part of its more fertile lands 
to the cultivation of cotton, particularly in the Aleppo, 
Jezireh and Euphrates districts. As the demand for cotton, 
however, receded and yields declined owing to bad selection of 
seed and insect infestation the area under cotton fell. 


Table 6. 
Cotton Cultivation 1945-1953. 


Year Area Cultivated ha. Total Production 
drrigated Rain fed ha. Tons. 
1945 4,875 12; 650 17,525 4,341 
1946 5,558 14,279 19,837 4,784 
1947 5,470 13,865 19,335 5,444 
1948 7,160 16, 838 23,998 95109 
1949 145,775 10,521 25, 296 13,323 
1950 43,384 345477 77, 961 35,495 
1951 144,570 72,782 217,352 62,924 
1952 102, 405 86, 866 189,271 58,073 
1953 nae nae 135, 000%* 53, 000* 
* Preliminary estimates. 
Source: Etude sur La Syrie Eco ique, 1953. 


INDUSTRY. 

Syria is the home of several highly skilled crafts such 
as intricate silk weaving, mosaic, brass and silverwork. Under 
the protection and stimulated demand given to Syrian industry by 
the war, cotton, glass, cement,soap, food preserving and the 
light metal industries expanded» Since the disruption of the 
customs union with the Lebanon in March 1950, the Syrian 
Government has encouraged local industry by means of tariffs and 
restricted imports. Customs duties were increased on certain 
non-essential articles, but were lowered on others, especially 
raw-materials. 


(1) Conference on Agricultural Credit, October 1953. 
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The import of canned and preserved foodstuffs, oils, soaps, : 
hosiery and glass ware, among gther commodities produced locally, 
was prohibited. To encourage the establishment of new 
industries and the expansion of existing industries, the 
government has accorded them certain privileges, such as 
exemption from payment of income and temettu tax for a period 

of six years and exemption from import duty on machinery, 
equipment and building materials for plants. In 1953 Syria's 
major industries were the following: 
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Annual Production elles of Capital LS million 


Spinning and weaving 25,000 tons 20, 000 40 
Socks and stockings 18 million prs. 8 , 000 5 
Cement 225;000 tons 650 5 
Homs Sugar Factory 2,500 tons 800 12 

crude sugar 

20,000 tons 

refined sugar 
1,000 tons 
alcohol 

Cotton Spinning 40,000 tons 4,000 
Food Preserving 3,000" .0" 300 
Glass 20,000" “250 
Vegetable Oil £0000) 2,800 
Soap 20,000: * 600 
Tanning 2,700 tons 

sole leather 2,700 

264,000 hides 
Matches 340,000 dozens 350 
Rubber boots 200,000 pairs 100 
Total. 


Source: Etude sur Ja Svrie Economiguie, 1953 


The above table, however, neglects several important 
industries. Among them are: the building industry which 
absorbs a larse pr°pertion of investment; the eléctricity 
intustry which is a lorrce.and expanding one; the oil movement and 
listribution industries, and the railway industry. 


_ By far the largest industry is the cotton spinning and 
weaving industry. The modernisation of this industry did not 
take place until after World WarII. ‘Previously most of the 
factories were in individual ownership, whereas, after the war 
larger scale joint stock companies such as the hieppo Spinning 
and Weaving Co. and the famous "Big Five of Damascus were formed 
in addition to individually owned modern factories. In 1952-3 
there were 586 ara, and weaving firms of which 441 were 
individually owned. he cotton industry used to depend on 
foreign imported cotton whereas now locally produced cotton 
satisfies demand. Most of the produce of the cotton spinning 
and weaving industry is consumed locally while the rest is 
exported to neighbouring countries, such as Iraq, Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia. The silk industry now depends on synthetic 
fibres, which have displaced natural silk. Natural silk is 
used to manufacture rare and expensive quality cloths and the 
rest is exported as yarn. Most of Syria's wool produce also go 
for export, although there are a number of spinning and weaving 
firms which produce good quality woollen textilese 
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There is also a growing hosiery industry. In 1953 there were 
69 factories which produced various kinds of hosiery, including 
nylon stockings and in Damascus also there were 40 factories 
for tricot, which employed 500 labourers. Most of the textile 
industry requires considerable protaction to meet foreign 
competition. 


The gotton boom in Syria since the war gave rise to the 
cotton ginning industry and a stimulus to several others. an 
1953 the number of ginning plants in the country was over one 
hundred equipped with 1,888 ginning machines. The Syrian 
government recently prohibited the importation of ginning 
machinery because the available machinery is sufficient to meet 
locrxl demand.’ The cotton boom also caused considerable 
expansion in the production of cotton seed oil, which now 
exceeds the country's consumption capacity and is exported. 

Other oils are extracted from olives, flax seed, apricot seed, 
sunflower seed and sesame. Theve are exported, used in foods 

and in the new pharmaceutic2zl and chemical industry, as well as 

in the local soap industry where olive oil is used to manufacture 
high ryuality soap. In Syria there are 59 soap factories, eight 
of which are large modern ones. The Government gave the industry 
protection by limiting the importation of the commodity. By 

1951 the industry was able to export 1,540 tons valued at three 
million LS, 


Syria experienced a severe shortage of sugar during the 

ware A sugar and alcohol company was formed jn 1946 with a 
capital of LS 12 million and a large fectory was set up in Homs 
to refine crude sugar and extract beet root sugar. - The 
factory also produces alcohol, gluaose, vegetable oils and starch. 
The food preserving industry was started in 1931 and now there 
are three large factories which enjoy tariff protection. Be fore 
the war the glass industry utilised broken glass as raw material. 
Notwithstanding, the industry was able to satisfy local demande 
At the end of the war a Syrian joint stock company was founded 
with a capital of LS 7 million for the manufacture of glass and 
earthenw2re. The compiny set up a large factory which is 
considered to be the most modern in the Near East, it has three 
furnaces which can produce about 20 thousand tons of glass 

a year. The number of workers employed in the glass industry is 
400 of .whom 221 are in the above factory. The other small 
factories still make a substanti2l contribution to the 
satisfaction of local demand. The first cement factory to be 
started in Syria was established in 1930 near Damascus. The 
factory later expanded its capacity from 5,000 tons to 11,000 tons 
per month. In 1948 another joint stock cement company was 
formed in Aleppo and production started in 1952 at around 

§,000 tons per month. In September of 1953 the Aleppo factory 
oes 6,409 tons and the Damascus factory produced 15,390 tons. 
ncreased production is being encouraged by the Government until 
it meets local demand. 


The tanning industry was 2lso established in the 
interwar period and was modernised and flourished during the 
second world war. Other industries which were established in 
Syria and are now growing are the rubber boots industry, which 
is well on the way to satisfying local demand, the nails, pins 
and springs manufacturing industry, the biscuit, chocolate and 
confectionery industry, plastic and domestic earthenwaré 
industry, perfume, pharmaceutical and chemicals industry, brass - 
casting industry and match manufacturing industrye 


FINANCE 


In Syrin, both the Sentral Government and the 
Municipalities have tax pewers. Figures arc not available on 
municipil tax collections and expenditures but it is understood 
that two thirds of the revonues of Damascus and Aleppo come 
from municiprl tax collections and only one third from tax 
collections contributed by the Central Government. 


The Ordinary Budget of the Central Government includes 
a substantial part,but by _no means all of the financial 
activitics of the Syrian Government. The Ordinary Budget, which 
has been increasing in recent years, amounted to L® 208 million 
(estimate) in 1954. As in most Near East countries a large 
part of the revenues come from indirect taxes and a large part 
of the expenditure goes into defence and education. This is 
apparent from the 1954 Ordinary Budget estimate shown below: 


Table 8- 
Ordinary Bu Estimate Cal. 1954. 


a total 
irect taxes 
Income tax 
Others. 
Indirect taxes 
Agricultural production tax 
Customs duties 
Export tax 
Tobacco monopoly 
Tax on gasoline and kerosene 
Others. 
All other taxes 
Tax on petroleum companies 
Others 
Withdraw2ls from Reserve Fund 


, total 

Ministry of Defence 

Directorate General of Police and 
Public Security 

Ministry of Education 

Ministry of Communications and 
Public Works 

Ministry of Health 

Ministry of Agriculture 

All others 


Source: Official Gazette, Dec. 30, 1953 


It is difficult to weigh Syria's over all budgetary positione 
A considerable number of governmental financial activities are 
not included in the Ordinary Budget but in various special 
budgets 2nd funds for which adequate information is not 
published. 


It is known that there is a Reserve Fund derived chiefly 
(put not entirely) from the surplus at the end of the year of 
actual receipts over actual expenditures of the Ordinary Budget. 
At the same time, withdrawals from the Reserve Fund for use in 
the Ordinary Budget expenditures are counted as receipts under 
the Ordinary Budget. Thus the Reserve Fund feeds,and is fed 
by, the Ordinary Budget. Published information on the 
Ordinary Budget from 1945 through 1952 would seem to show that 
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almost as many funds were taken from the Reserve Fund as receipts 
inthe Ordinary Budget as were supplied to the Reserve Fund as 
surplus of actual receitps over actual cxpenditures at the end of 
the year. Published information is not available on the size of 
the Reserve Fund, or on the sources of the various sums going 
MG OF abies 


The Reserve Fund is also related to the so-called 
"Available Treasury Funds” but again the relationship is not 
clear. Presumably “Available Treasury Funds" represent the 
surplus of current actual receipts over current actual 
expenditures under the Ordinary Budget (and perhaps of special 
budgets) but it is not known hew these surpluses are entered in 
the account of the Reserve Fund. However, from several sources, 
it would Gh that LS 72.4 million have been spent from 
"Available Treasury Funds" for economic development projects in 
the period 1945-53 but the source of these “Available Treasury 
Funds” is not known (since the amount of funds going into the 
Reserve Fund from 1945 through 1953 was almost the same As the 
amount coming out of the Reserve Fund in the same period, and 
unofficial information is that the Reserve Fund is now larger 
than it was in 1945). 


The movements into and out of the Reserve Fund - and 
withdrawals from "Available Treasury Funds for economic 
development projects - from 1945 to date are shown in table 9 
on page 10. 


The numerous autonomous budgets financed either from 
special taxes and revenues from outside of the Ordinary Budget, 
and from “Available Treasury Funds" and by borrowings from the 
Bank of Syria and the Lebanon 2re summarized in table le. 2G 
would appear from this tabulation that total estimated 
expenditures of the Central Government for 1954 amounted to 
LS 325 million, of which only LS 208 million were included in the 
Ordinary Budget (information not available to indicate whether or 
not there was any duplication in these various budgets). 


It would seem from these budget statistics that Syria 
expects to spend approximately LS72 million for economic 
development activities in 1954 (approximately 23% of total 
expenditure of the Central Government in that year). 


There is no internal bonded debt in Syriae All of the 
governments Public Debt is held by the Bank of Syria and the 
Lebanon which serves as the central bank of the country. The 
debt was composed of the following items in 1950: 


LS 83 million Treasury Bills 

LS 40 million Special loan to cover 1949 debt. 
LS 8 million Miscellaneous advances. 

LS Lob million 


Source: IBRD Report on the Economic situation and creditworthiness 
of Syria, March 1951. 


In addition, various loans totalling JS 64 million, made 
by the central bank to the wheat office, to municipalities and to 
industrial companies were guaranteed by the Syrian Government. 
Consequently the total government and government guaranteed debt 
by the central bank on Sept. 30, 1950 was LS 195 million. 
Published information is not available as to the present size of 
the public debt. A public debt fund created early in 1950 
aimedat a gradual amortisation of the public debt, with a 
number of small, special revenues allocated to the fund. No 
results have been published as to the magnitude of the revenue 
accruing for this purposee 
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Table 9. 


LS wis. OOO} 
a it 


Receipts Expenditures Apparent Expenditures 
Collect- Withdraw- surplus(+) from "Avail- 
ions with-als from or deficit able Treas- 
in period Reserve (~) of rec ury Funds" 
specified.Fund. eipts in outside of 

col(l)over Ordinary 
expendituresBudget for 
in col(4) Economic 
available Development 
for ReserveProjects(c) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


119, 387 118,287 1;100 99,107  +20;280 1,897 
129,667 120,732 8,935 142 546 417. Lee 4,114 
128,840 116,188 12,652 123,232 + 5,608 8,085 
123,365 116,048 7,317 136, 28r ce 210 9e0 6,958 
154,470 138,170 16,300 140,826 413-642 9,419 


Janel 
1950- 


June30 


fEc ope 


(1 
Julyel ( 
1951- (13,276(e) 
Dec. 3L . ( Y 


L952 


Lotal-or 


214,517 209,717 4,800 200, 428 +14,089 0,911(d) 


70,686(a 258.651 12,035(b) 262, 722(a) +7,964(a)( 7,502(£) 


above: 1,140,932 —. 1,077,795 63,139'/ 1,076,150 465,782. 62,162 


1953*  207,103(b) 201,103 6,000(b) 207,103{») 10, 245 
1954*  208,000(b) 195,000 13,000(b) 208, 000{b) : 


72,408 


Source: Unless otherwise indicated, Ministry of Finance, Syrian 
Economy, May 1953 (prepared for all Arab Chambers of Commerce 
meetings of May 1953) for all figures through June 30,1951 


(a) Actual receipts and actual expenditures (before final 
closing of budget) from Syrian Director of Budget control as 
reported in U.S. Embassy, Damascus, Despatch No. 589 (unclassified) 
May 23, 1953. 
(b) ; Bureau des Documentation Syrienne, No. 34 June 25, 1953 and 
Noe 39, Nov 25, 1953 reporting budget estimates. 

(c) Computed from various unpublished sources. The total of 
LS 72.4 million for 1945-53 compares with a total of LS 72.4 for 
1944-52, published by Dr. Adnan Faara, Director of the Department 
eS Financial Affairs in the Ministry of Finance, Syrian Economic, 

ay 1953. 
(ay Cal. 19505 
(e) Cale 1951; 
(f) Cal. 1952. 


* Estimate. 
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Syria has been running a deficit on its trade balance 
for the past few years. The balance of payments is adjusted 
mainly by denations on current account, private capital movements 
and the utilisation of official holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange. At the end of 1953 gold and foreign exchange holdings 
of the Government amounted to LS 156,734,671 or 56.6% of the 
currency in circulation. 
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Table 10 


SYRIA: Basic Economic Indices” 


Tecifratalan es 


I. Population 


Tia 


te. 


(a) 


Ly Petal eis 
83000 refugees) (1) 


Urban (2) 
Rural (2) 


Rate of In- 
crease (3) 


Birth rate 

Death rate 

Excess of births 
over deaths 


Occupational dis- 
tribution 


Agriculture (4) 
Industry (5) 
Commerce (5) 
Transport 
Professional Serv. 
Government (5) 
Other 


National Income » 
total (6) 


Agriculture 
Industry 

Commerce 
Transport 
Professional Serv. 
Government 

Other 


Agriculture 


1. Total area 
1,Cultivated,total(7) 


i, irrigated 
ii. non-irrigated 
iii. Fallow 

iv. Cropped 
Total standard 
non-irrigated 
hectares, Crop- 
ped, assuring 


Loo2 


No.of 
Pers. 2516000(a) 


" 716000 
i 1800000 


Per 1000 


" 


‘i 


LS.Mil. 


1099 


4 1627900( a) 


18748 


213900(a) 
1414000(a) 
542633(a 
1085267(a 


%3 ha non-irriga- 


ted equals é 
ha irrigated 


Reported crops, 
total 


1513000 


1945 


2926000(b) 


832000 
2094000 


207 (a) 
72(a) 


90 


18448 
2313615(4) 
296633( 4a) 
2016982( 4} 


771205\d 
1542410(d) 


2136000 


1726460 


3178000(b) 3428148(c) 


904000 
2274000 


973594 
2454554 


253(%) 
67(») 


186 


239(v) 
84(b) 


LD 


630000 
93000 
6000 
nae 
nae 
6000 
Nae 


13600 
630 
180 


na, 
na. 
125 


18 44 8 
3668441(c) 


18448 
3490343 


395340(b) 
EEE a 
1163448(b 
2326895(b) 


508246(c) 


3160195(c) 
1222814 (c) 
2445627(c) 


3117000 3462000 . 


1666826 
sve 


Cereals, total(8) 
Wheat 
. Barley 
Rice 
Other Cereals 


Cotton(9) 
Vegetables(10) 
Fruits(10) 

All other re- 
ported crops 


2.-Potentially Culti- 
vable(11) 


3.Uncultivable(12) 


2. Production cereals,1000 
netric 
tons 


total 


Wheat(13) 

Bar ley 
Rice(unhusked) 
Other cereals 


3. Consumption of 
cereals (14 


Production 
Exports 
Imports 
Apparent con- 
sumption 


4, Ratios 
1. Man land ratio 


i.Total popula- 
tion to total 
reported crop- 
ped land 


ii.Total popula- 
tion to total 
standard non- 
irrigated hec- 
tares cropped, 


assuming 3 ha of 


non-irrigated 
equals 1 ha of 
irrigated 


IV. Industry 


aliie ata toes ck econ 
sumption (15) 


1. Industrial 

2, Residential 

3, No.of kwhs per 
person 


1000 
metric 
tons. 


1! 
tt 
i] 


' 


per= 
sons 
per 
ha 


1945 


1243 500(c) 
750100(c) 
348100(c) 

6700( #) 
138600 


18000 
26559 
231065 


205336 


3276870( a) 


na, 


11144455 


na. 


nae WAZe5(d) 
379.5(2) 
24.7.6(d) 
14.5(d) 
10167 


533 
350 
2430(b) 


Nae 


1949 


1218400 
745000 
347000 

7600 
118800 


25296(a) 


24351 
200458 


195521 


pie 


2533100 
1387000(a) 


827000 
4379) 


114721(d) 
150000(») 
nae 
Nag 


na, 


3896837(b) 3093352 


18267858 


138na8 
nae 


nae 


18292600 


168263 


870 

ATA~ Gla: 
19.4(c) 
118.1(a) 


° 


2. industrial la- 
por force 100000 


V. Foreign Trade 
Exports (16) LS Mil+ 66.7 "369.43 
3C.97 307.05 


lion 
Imports " 


Pe Te 
Footnotes 


*Based on Estimates 


Excluding Nomads estimated at about 300,000 persons. 


a) UN Demographic Yearbooks1951-2 middle of year estimate 
5 SG Statistical Abstract 1951-2 end of year estimate (official) 
c) Commerce du Levant 16.1.54 end of year estimate 

quoting Ministry of National Economy, . 


Intraplorated on the basis of Gibb report estimates for 1944, 
excluding both urbanisation movements and nomad settlement which 
may have been substantial. 


a) 1952 


36 Based on birth statistics arrived at by the addition of regis- 
tered births, new and previously undeclared and persons acquiring 
Syrian citizenship, and registered deaths; new and previously un- 
declared md persons relinquishing Syrian citizenship. 


a) Syro-Lebanese Statistical Abstract 1946-7 
b) SeG. Statistical Abstract 1951-2 (official) 


4. Estimated as follows: 1/3 x (70% rural - 15% non agricultural) 
of Official statistic for total population. 


De Estimate based on statistics released by the Department of Labour 
and Social Affairs about number and percentage of foreigners employed 
in shown sector. 


6. a) Syrian Economy - Ministry of Finance May, 1953. 
b) Etucte sur 1a Syrie Econ-mique - 1953 
(Bureau de Documentations Syriennes et Arabes) 


Syrian Economy - Ministry of Finance May 1953 


1938 

1950 

1953 - Etude sur la Syrie Economique 1953 
VOAG = tt t it rT tt " 


Cereals = wheat + barley + millet + maize + ricee 
a) Estimate approved by Syrian Central Statistical office 
b) Etude sur la Syrie Economique 1953 
c) Including oats - Syro-Lebanese Statistical Abstract 1946-7 
ad) 1940 released by Ministry of Agriculture 
e) IBRD report on the Economic Situation and Credit worth iness 
of Syria... March 22nd, 951 
UNRWA Quarterly Bulletin 


except a) SG. Statistical Abstract 1951-2 
b) Estimate approved by Central Statistical Offices 


Statistical Abstract 1951-2. 
Etude sur la Syrie Economique 1953 


2} 1938 - Syrian Economy 
we) 1950 ass f 1 


~- 16 = 


Le Uncultivable = Forests, pastures and various other lands. 
Wp, UNRWA Quarterly Bulletin 


a) Etude sur la Syrie Economique 1953. 

b) Released by Ministry of Agriculture 

ec) Etude 1953 

d) Syro-Lebanese Statistical Abstract 1951-2 


yas In thousands of tons. Etude 1953 


: Exports of cereals are not strictly comparable with production 
owing to unavoidable differences in definitions. Imports include 
milled rice only whereas production figures include unhusked rice. 


LS, a) UNRWA Quarterly Bulletin ~ Production. 
Etude Bur la Syrie Economique 1953 = Sold 

G) Etude 92.0" oF : uo Gold. i ese 

d) Estimate based on Statistics released by Department of 


Labor and Social Welfare and Confederation of Labor Unions. 


6, Al Bayan 17,111.54, Etude 1953 for 1953 and UNRWA Quarterly 
Bulletin for Statistics of Syro-Lebanese Customs Union. 0% of Im- 
ports and Exports were reckoned as Syria's. Imports includ 

tobacco and manufactured drinks and exports exclud 

ducts from Iraq refined in Tripoli, 


Note - SG means Syrian Government. 


ot fee 
fable 11 
LS. Million 


@ free rate of exchange 


piconet poe, 
preliminary 


DS & SERVICES: 


Exports, f£.0.b. 408 
Imports, Ccisi. 44 -484 


Trade balance - 76 


Receipts from Oil Companies 49 
Other Services 3 


TOTAL A. - 24 


DONATIONS: 


Emigrants ' Remittmces 
UNRWA 


TOTAL B. 
PRIVATE CAPITAL MOVEMENTS (net) 
ERRORS & OMISSIONS 


SURPLUS OR DEFICIT (-), 
(A. through D.) 


COMPENSATORY FINANCING: 


Drawings on Saudi Arabian loan AES: 
Settlement of FF.4,078 million 

debt to Lebanon ©) 
Settlement of repurchase obli- 
gations towards IMF 

Gold & efficial foreign exchange- 9 
Banking reserves 14 


TOTAL F. 20 


Source: Compiled from various official and unofficial sources. 


Tee 
TABLE 12 


Syrian Budget (Ordinary and Special) 
Estimates for Calendar Year 1954, 


Estimated Estimated 
Receipts Expenditures 


te Ord inery: Budge ty: TOGEL. sc. waa se sinew eels mart ee CUE gOOU 


208 ,000 


II. Autonomous Budgets that contribute to 
or take from Ordinary Budget - total 


Ot SUD—1 Gems 152,354 Oe oie ese ene ieee a) si PASS oe Mea 26,9355 


5,968 5,568 


Customs - 
RECCIDIS secretion ese ee 495400 
Expenditures: ..,..... 45,400. 
Contribution to Ord. 
DUdSOU Gives eve pecaw ll soe) 
Other eeovseeeeeeses( 5,568) 
Regie des Tabac eecscesvescserosesveseces 
Receipts sisccsacmernesDo go 1O 
EXDCHG1 CULES: o siiawcee 205910 
Contribution to Ord. 
Badeey ey. Cacao 1000) 
Oiien ou ri om cree LO, OR) 
D. De Of BrOAGCASTING .s-ceccsecccesveses 
RECCI DUS scascwues vere (oe sot 
From Ord. Budget a 1,057) 
Cine. ica eee F400) 
BAVCHALCUTCS es casaewe. Cog 4 OL 
Arab Academy and National Library .... 
RECCIDUS 6) 6 c10i5 wieic siee'e 129 
From Ord. Budget .. 
OUTHEr coceese cee rece 
EXPeCNGitures cecceveee 


Syrian University 
Receipts ollelee ve 
From Ord. Budget ... 
OTHEL soccscccvesses 
Expenditures secoseoee 
DG Of AMG OULURES sXe cere 
Receipts 
From Ord. Budget ... 
From other sources 
Expenditures .c..esccces 


TII, Autonomous Budget not related to Ordinary 
Budget - total eoccaorcevperreeoesee ee ee eee oe 22,996 


D.G. of Posts, Telephones and Telegraphs 11,600 
Agricultural BankS .cccceecscevvcveence 950 
International Pair. pvacsccwe ves ene eo 1,564 
Cereals OFFIC] csecececesevccescccavcees Le 
Refugee Organization coserceecseereesecs L585 
Exchange Office weveccessvrecsevescrercs 5A5 
Administration of WaqfS «sevesorsecrvesoes 5,000 


Hep Fogel 


IV. Government Projects financed directly by Treasury 
or by Bank of Syria ad Lebanon - 


total 


Reccipts 
from 
Treasury 


Municipalities 98 
Latakia Port - 
Yarmuk - 
Electric works - 
Deficit on RR. 1209 
Aleppo water. Supply - 
Automatic telephone 4700 
Ghab project - 
Model farms 1000 
Petroleum project Pilea: 
Buiding construction - 


Total 7279 


V. Projects financed outside of 
Ordinary Budget - total 2 par a 


Central Banks 10000 
Public school {50 
Presidential Palace 2000 
Ministry of Finance Building 2500 
Construction of Embassies abroad 765 
"Travaux de delimitation"Codastral 

Survey 3700 
Irrigation projects 3000 
School text books 700 
State schools 760 


845 
Grand total of classes 1,2,3,4,5 above ooo ae a 


Source: Ordinary Budget, Official Gazette, Dec 30, 1953. 
Autonomous budgets for Customs, Broadcasting, Posts and 
Telegraphs from Official Gazette Jan.7, 1954. Other figures 


from Bureau des Documentations, No. 39, Oct. 1953 and No. 41 
Dec. 1955. 


Source of funds in classes III (except Posts and Telegraphs) , 
IV (except borrowings from Banks of Syria and Lebanon) and V 
not clear. Presumably the funds come from so-called "Available 
Treasury Funds", or from borrowings from the Bmks of Syria and 
Lebanon, or from revenues not published, 
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BRITISH MIDDLE EAST OFFICE ae 


( Development Division ), 
Care of British Embassy, 
BEIRUT. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 
FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES 
PROJECT PROGRESS STATEMENT No. 13 
APRIL - 1954 


HGYPT = GAZA 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


North West Sinai 


1. The two Topographical Engineers and the necessary chainmen who are 
remaining in camp at Kantara East have completed the work of filling in of 
topographical details of the six sheets of the northern area, One of the 

engineers was engaged for a part of this time with the Soils Survey party. 


a) Both parties will commence working on the first of the three 
sheets of the Southern Area on May lst. One of them will rejoin 
the Soils party in May. 


b) Office work consisted of checking, plotting of field data, drawing 
and printing for the northern area at Scale 1 : 25000 contour at 
one meter intervals, and for the detailed topographical survey of 
the Suez Canal Siphon at scale 1 : 1000. 


2. Irrigation-Engineering field work during April 1954, was concentrated 
on that section of the Ismailia Canal between Tel-el-Kebir and the Nile. 
Surveys and exploration work on that section were initiated on 5 April. Two 
Engineering parties were working on this section at the same time; one party 
from Tel-el-Kebir, K.76 to K.40, and the other from K,40 to the Nile. 


a) Work has been completed for all the sections except for 10 kilo- 
meters between K.30 and K,40 which will be completed during the 
first week in May. 


b) Foundation and excavation material borings along this section 
continued and it is estimated will be completed on 15 May. 


6) Plotting of cross sections and reports on borings for this 
section will be initiated on 1 May. 


a) Office work relating to collection of information on present use 
of Ismailia Canal Water and collection of data on which to base 
the design of Canal capacities, continued, 


e) Collection of information on existing structures and Canal diver- 
sions and other information required from the field to initiate 
preparation of estimates, continued. 


3. Soil Survey field work was initiated on April 5th at "Bl Firdan 
Station" and "El Ballah Station" area; base maps for which were received on 
that date. The party consists of the Senior Soils Specialist and his assis- 
tant, with a topographic engineer and necessary chainmen to set control points 
in addition to those provided for the topographic surveys. The period occu- 
pied by field work during “pril was 15 days, from 5 to 20 April. The UNRWA 
Soil Scientist paid 2 visits to the area during this period. 


a) Approximately 10,000 feddans were surveyed; 98 soil samples were 
taken and delivered to the Chemical Section, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture for analysis, 


b) The Senior Soils Specialist found it necessary to spend a part of 
his time in the Chemical Section at Cairo attending to the analysis 
of samples in the laboratory and to do some other urgent work in 
his department, / 

00/2 


® ae 


4. The Economic Analyst has contimed his preliminary market research for 
the following crops; lupins, onions, lentils, sorgho, maize, sesame and helba 
(fenugreek). Information is also being collected about fruit-growing and 
investigations also have been started relative to farm budgets. 


Gaza Strip 


5. The draft project agreement for the afforestation project (Project 
H/AG/101) has been forwarded to Headquarters for review and approval. 


In the meantime, the early allocation of funds by Headquarters has 
permitted the project to be implemented whilst seasonal conditions are favo- 
rable. Supplies of pots, clay and manure are arriving as scheduled. The seeds 
of Acacia cyanophylla germinated well and transplantation of seedlings to pots 
has already started. 


Gs It is now proposed that the castor bean experiment (Project No. G/28/102.1, 
be terminated as a separate project and that supervision of the most promising 
plot at Khan Yunis be merged with the Afforestation Project. 


7. Negotiations continue with Sheikh Freiha El Mussader in connection with 
his proposal for intensified farming on 2000 dunums of land owned by himself or 
his tribe. A revised plan is now under consideration to commence the establish- 
ment of 20 families on the 800 dunums of land already served by the existing 
four wells, and to develop the remainder of the 2000 dunums at a later stage. 


8. A draft project agreement for a comprehensive survey of the soil, water 
and industrial resources of the Gaza district has been forwarded to Headquar- 
ters for review and approval. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


9. Under consideration is a request from the Union of Gaza Weavers that 
UNRWA and the Egyptian Authorities should jointly sponsor a loan to enable the 
weavers to finance the production of goods worth J.D.150,000 for which the 
Jordanian Government has granted import approval at a nominal customs rate of 57 


10, Mr. Michael Hacking of UNRWA Headquarters visited soap factories in Gaza 
with a view to deciding on their use as rehabilitation projects. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN GAZA 
lis Training Projects in Operation 
a) Auto-Mechanics course - lst year - No.G/T3/121 (50 trainees) 


The course is progressing satisfactorily. It is planned to carry 
out a general test of progress achieved so far by the trainces 
during May 1954, 


b) Auto-Mechanics course - 2nd year - No. G/TR/122 (20 trainees) 


The theoretical and fitting examinations have been held. The 
practical part of the Auto-Mechanics examination will be carried 
out on the arrival of iir. J. Sarkis from Beirut. Results will 
bo reported later. 


c) Pharmacist Assistants course - No.G/TR/123 


Two of the UNRWA dispensers who were undergoing their training 
have resigned and were placed in employment. They were replaced 
by two of the students during the last period. The present enroll- 
ment of trainees consists of the following students: 4 Government 
dispensers, 8 UNRWA dispensers and 10 unemployed students. It is 
reported that the course is operating satisfactorily. 


care 


3- 
Nursing Training Course - No. G/TR/124 


A revised initiation report for increasing the number of the trainees 
from 8 to 10 for the 3rd year's period of the coyrse has been submit- 
ted, The project is functioning normally. 


Training Projects Planned 
a) Vocational Training Center 


The corrugated iron roofing on the prefabricated huts has been 
replaced with "Eternit", These buildings will be completed by the 
end of the month. “oundations for the two power generating sets 
have been designed and the concrete blocks will be completed in May. 
Power units are scheduled to arrive about the end of June, Statis- 
tics available show that less than 100 boys who would qualify as 
candidates for the Vocational Training Center, left sehool at the end 
of 1952-53 school year. There are, however, over 600 now in Secon- 
dary schools in the Gaza area from which to recruit Vocational traie 
nees. Taking all factors into consideration, the earliest possible 
date for the full operation of the Vocational Training Center is now 
estimated to be the middle of July. 


Agricultural Training School 


The draft agreement which has been revised by Headquarters, Beirut, 
and by the Cairo office in consultation with the Egyptian authorities 
awaits signature. 


The original site having proved unsatisfactory because of the high 
salinity of the water proposed for irrigation, a new site has been 
chosen in the Beit Hanoun area where the ground water is generally 
of good quality. Water samples from wells adjacent to this site 
have been sent to Cairo for analysis, 


The Agricultural Training Officer is preparing a detailed statement 
regarding the curriculum, the post descriptions for instructors, and 
the plans for the school farm. Plans of the school buildings are 
under preparation in Beirut. 


Nursing Training Project 


A proposal for the initiation of two new nursing training projects 
has been submitted to the Cairo office for consideration. t is 
proposed to train 7 students throughout a second and third year in 
continuation of their first years training which has now been com- 
pleted. In addition, it is proposed that a further 10 students 
shall receive a three year training course. 


Dr. Robert Smith, 
Soils Scientist, 
Cairo, 19 May 1954 for 
RS/ ge The UNRWA Representative to Egypt 
DISTRIBUTION 
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NCTE ADDITICNNELLE AU MEMORANDUM 
PCUR LA COMMISSION CONSULTATIVE 
RELATIF AU STATUT JURIDIQUE DE L’?UNRWA 


Ie paragraphe 43 du mémorandum du 29 Avril 1954 contient un passage 
(lignes IC & I4) dont la rédaction pourrait donner une impression inexacte des 
régles que 1’0ffice est tenu d’appliquer en matiére d’achats, I1 est des cas 
ou, méme & prix égal et & qualité égale, 1’0ffice n’est pas en mesure d’acheter 
dans les pays d’accueil les produits dont il a besoin. Il] en est notamment ain 
si lorsque les fonds disponibles ne sont pas en monnaie convertible et doivent 


&tre Gene utilisés dans un pays déterminé, 


Afin d’éviter toute ambiguité, je vous prie de bien vouloir recti- 


fier de la maniére suivante la phrase dont il s’agit : 
En vue de renforcer 1’économie locale, 1’0ffice donne priorité, a 


prix égal et & qualité égale, aux offres émanant des pays d’accueil, 
toutes les fois qu’il est possible de le faire. 


le 29 Mai 1954. 


ADDENDUM TC THE MEMORANDUM 
TO THE ADVISCRY COMMISSION 
ON UNRWA’S LEGAL STATUS 


Paragraph 43 of the Memorandum of 29 April 1954 contains a passage 
(lines 9 to I2) which might give a misleading impression of the procurement 
policy which the Agency must apply. There are occasions when the Agency is 
not able to purchase its supplies in the host countries, even when price and 
quality are equal. This is true, for instance, when the available funds are 
in tied currencies, which mst therefore be utilised in specified countries. 


In order to avoid any ambiguity, the sentence in question should 
be amended to read as follows : 


In order to strengthen the local economies, the Agency will give 
priority, price and quality being equal, to offers from the host 
countries, whenever it is possible to do so. 


Jerr. Lalive 
29 May 1954 General Counsel 
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Preliminary Draft 
Appendix 2 sub- 
section 1 of the G.A-. 
Report May 5 1754 


PRESENT ECONOMIC STRUCTURE OF IRAQ(2) 


Iraq possesses great economic potentialities which 
when developed could support more than double the present 
population at a considerably higher living standard than is 
currently enjoyed. Iraq's population is estimated at present 
at just over 5 million persons(2) who live in an area of over 
444,000 square kms (or about twice the size of the U.K.) but 
only le percent of this area is cultivated and less than 5 percent 
is actually cropped each yeare The waters of the Euphrates, 
the Tigris and the tributary rivers are now partly utilized to 
irrigate ¢.?% million hectares, but once the flood waters are 
stored the area under irrigation could be expanded to 5-1 million 
hectarese Cultivation could be intensified on the greater part 
of this area and cheap electric power could be produced on a 
large scale. There are large known oil reserves, estimated 
at about 1.8 billion tons, the exploitation of which over a 
periods of 60 years is expected to yield Iraq ID 3-5 to 4 billion 
in royalties(3)+ In addition, important deposits of sulphur 
have been discovered recently in the northern part of the 
country. 


Present economic conditions are in clear contrast 
with these impressive potentialities. Income per head is 
about ID 30 per annum and for the agricultural population, 
which forms about 70 percent of the total, it is probably 
much lower. 


Two-thirds of the 630,000 men who work on the land 
are landless tenants or labourers(4). The lack of legal or 
customary security in their tenure discourages initiative 
and improvements. The small share (between 10% and 50%) of 
the crop(5) that goes to the tenant,and the low wages in kind of 
the agricultural worker. do not raise their income high above 
subsistence level. Floods, harsh weather or pests may often 
push it below that level. Hence a heavy burden of rural 
indebtedness. Legal restrictions(6) tie a debtor to the land 
of his creditor, thereby restricting his search for better chances 
elsewhere. 


Note: ID 1 = 1000 fils «21 = $$ 2.80 
1 dunum or 1 meshara = 0.625 acres = 0.25 hectare 


(1) For the statistics and their sources vide the attached 
table on Basic Economic Indices. 


(2) The only population census taken in Iraq was in Loge he 
census figures totalled 4,816,000 and included an estimated 
250,000 bedouins. In 1950 about 124,000 Jews left Iraq 
for Israele There is no complete registrations of deaths 
and births but the ratios for Baghdad where registration is 
more complete have been found to be 27 and 14 per thousand 
respectively. On the basis of these ratios the population of 
Iraq would reach 5.6 million by 1960 and 5-9 million by 1965. 


From statement of the lfinister of Development, Al Hayat 
Beirut, 6.12.1953 .« 


Based on préliminary results of the Agricultural and Livestock 
census of Iraq, 1952/53, published March 1754. 


From report of Labour Department to UN - Arab League Social 
Welfare Seminar, 1954. 


Law No.28 of 1953, article. 1). 


The cultivated area in Iraq is divided into the rainfed’ 
zone, wnich lies in the north eastern part of the country and 
covers ce) million hectares and the irrigated zone which lies 
in relatively narrow strips on both sides of the twin rivers 
and along the banks of the existing irrigation canals and 
which covers about 2-9 million hectares. According to the current 
cropping system ("nirein") roughly half the cultivated area is 
left fallow each year. The proportion is slightly higher 
(58% according to the Haigh commission report) for irrigated 
area and probably less than half in the rainfed lands. This 
practice is necessary as a result of the low water flow in 
summere In addition full cropping would exhaust the land, 
particularly since fertilizers are not yet in common use, 
and would also accelerate the process of land salination that 
comes from lack of drainage systems- Consequently only 2.7 
million hectares are actually cropped each year. 


Cereals are by far the most important crops in Iraq. 
Iraq is self sufficient in wheat and rice but has a large 
exportable surplus of barley that varies between a few thousand 
tons in a bad harvest year and over 450,000 tons in a good one. 
Dates compete in value with cereals as a major export. ‘Vith 
over 18 million palm tree of fruit bearing age,lraq produces 
roughly one third of the world date crop and supplies over 
80 percent of total world date exports(1). 


Agricultural exportS consist chiefly of barley and 
dates- Only small quantities of wheat are exported. Raw 
wool and cotton are also valuable cropse The following 
table gives the values and quantities of major exports in 
1951 and 1952 and the first nine months of 1953. 


Agricultural Exports 


1951 1952 
LOOO L000 TO0O0 L000 1 


metric dinars metric dinars metric dinars 


Cereal pulses & 
flour 

Barley 

Wheat 

Dates 

Raw wool 

Raw cotton 

Live animals 


TLotas 
Total exports 
(excel. oil) 


Source: Quarterly Bulletin of the National Bank of Iraq 
No.8, 1953. 


(1) FAO Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 1950-1751. 


Jordan and Syria import sizeable quantities of dates 
and live animals but the main markets for all the above exports 
except live animals lie outside the Middle East. Small 
quantities of wheat were exported to Jordan when that country 
had a drought but most of the exported cereals is sold in 
northern European countries and particularly in Britain. 


Iraqi industry is still in its first stages of 
development. Total employment in industries and crafts is 
estimated at 75,000 and employment in factories and shops 
with more than four workers is only 48,000. Except for the 
oil industry which is largely financed by foreign capital and 
which employed 16,000 workers in 1953 there are a few other 
large modern industries. Ten such industries are cotton, 
woollen, jute and silk textiles, cement, beer, alcohol, 
vegetable oil, tanning and soap. Most of these industries 
use local raw materials and they employ between them 4,500 
workers(1). Most of the remaining firms are small undertakings 
that employ a few workers each and the productivity of which 
tends to be low. 


The following is a summary of employment in the industry 
in Iraq in 1953 according to a sample survey(2), undertaken 
by the Directorate of Labour in the Ministry of Social Affairs, 
of industries employing more than four workers, together with 
the estimate of the IBRD mission in 1950. 


Employment in Iragi Industry 


IBRD mission Labour Dept. Survey 
estimate 1950 1953 
No.of workers 0-0 irms o-of workers 


Petroleum production & 2 
refining 11,500 16 517 
Food and beverage 4,500 4,304 
Tobacco 5,500 3 ,500(a) 
Wool & cottm processing, 
textiles,wearing apparel 
and footwear 11,000 1,260 
Wood processing & wood x 
products 2,000 pel 1,668 
Leather (other than footwear) 450 He 506 
Chemicals (vegetable oil, soap 
etc) a 
Building materials 103 
Metal working, including 
Jewelry B ren 8) 234 
Machinery and machinery repair 2,700 510 
Electricity and water supply 1,100 of 
Miscellaneous 1,000 135 


45 , 800 3,103 


(a) As the sample survey does not give the number of workers 
in this industry the estimate made by the IBRD mission was 
adopted. i : 
This figure excludes the employees of the State Railway work- 
shops near Baghdad who numbered 3,520 in 1955 according to the 
report of the State Railway to the UN - Arab League 
Social Welfare Seminar, 175<c. 


Annual Report of the Directorate of Industry 1951/b2. 
Results published in report of Labour Department to UN - Arab 
League Social Velfare Seminar, 1754. 


Little is known about investment in industry in Iraq. 
the oil companies are reported in 1951 by the IBRD mission to 
have invested approximately ID 90 million. The ten major 
industries mentioned above had invested ID 4.8 million by 
March 1752 of which ID 2.4 million was paid up capital of 
Spinning and weaving companies. New local companies that were 
formed in previous years had a declared capital of about ID 1 
million per annum but less than one third of the total number 
were industrial. After 1751 industrial investment picked 
up considerably thanks mainly to the capital expansion of the 
Industrial Bank of Iraq and to the expenditure on industrial 
projects by the Government and the Development Board(1). 

The bitumen factory and the government oil refinery that will 
cost about ID1l2m hxve both been started and are already in an 
advanced stage- The Industrial Bank's participation in new 
industries probably exceeded ID 1 million in 1952-53. 


Figures on industrial production are also incomplete. 
The following are the latest available production figures of 
the main industrial products compared with imports of similar 
products fremabroad. Present projects and plans (vide sub- 
section ¢ on development) envisage the replacement or the 
greater part of these imports by local manufacture and allow 
for expansion of local demand in the future. Raw materials 
to be used are all locally produced, except for rayon yarn 
the production of which is under study. 


Iragi Industry: Production and Import of 
Major Products 


Imports 
Product No.of Unit Production Unit TOOO 


firms dinars 


Crude oil 75 42 3 JOGO tons 27,682 - - 
Motor spirit 
& fuel oil 9 ub ML 390 148 642 
Electricity : mill.kwh 146 9 - - 
Cement 1000 tons 216 Ly 302 
Cotton text- 

iles mill.m2 14.0 3729 5,044 
Rayon 2 mill.m2 3.2 23 8 2, 809 
Woollen text- 

iles mill.m2 4.9 1,060 
Cigarettes see cae 74(tms) 71 

cig. 

Oils ) 1000 tons (oreo) Re been 
Soap ) ( 3.6 
Hides tons 420 100 43 


Sources: Annual Report of the Directorate of Industry 1951/52; 
Annual Report of the Industrial Bank of Iraq.1951/52; 
Statistical Abstract 1751; Petroleum press service, 
February 1954; Quarterly Bulletin of the National 
Bank of Iraq No.8, 1953; IBRD mission report; Foreign 
trade statements. 


(1) For development in this field see Appendix 2 subsection 2 of 


GeA. report April 2, 1754 on Economic Development Programs 
and Frojects of Iraq, pp.13-15. 


With the spectacular increase in available capital 
Iraq has overcome one of the major obstacle to industrialization 
in under-developed countries. The supply of skills is 
however still a major weakness-e There is a general belief, 
Supported by the opinion of the Labour Department, that a large 
number of unskilled workers in the cities are unemployed or 
underemployed. The ranks of this class have been swelling 
with the addition of peasants and bedouins who migrate from 
poor rural districts (particularly Amara) to the cities where 
they live in overcrowded and unhealthy slums. The inhabitants 
of these slums (sara'ef) are estimated at 30,000-40,000 in 
Baghdad alone. There is no feeling in official circles that 
there will be a shortage of unskilled labour in the country 
even when the development programme is in full swing. The 
same cannot be said for skilled workers and technicians. As 
construction expands, both in the private and public sectors, 
need for skills is felt in most of the occupational categories, 
but particularly in the class of skilled workers and craftsmen. 
An indication of such need in some specialized fields is 
the employment figures (classified into Iraqi and foreigners) 
of selected big concerns or projects which between them 
employ just under half the industrial labour force. 


Employment in Iraq 


Year Iragis Foreigners 


Three oil companies 19753 Ab lee ho 1,037 
Khanaqgin oil Co. 
incl. refinery 1952 175 
Iraqi state railway 1951 13,498 
Tharthar project 1753 1,500 
Government refinery 
pipeline 1959 409 


Total 18,367 bower 


Sources Report of Petroleum Department to UN - Arab League 
Social Velfare Seminar, 1754; Statistical Abstract 
1951; Report of the First Technical Committee of the 
Development Board, January 1954; Statement of 
Director of Petroleum Department. 


The financial picture in Iraq was transformed basically 
when the new oil agreement between the Government and the 
oil companies was put into effect in January 1, 1752. In 
1948/49 when oil revenue reiched ID 2 million the Iraqi 
government had to borrow ID 3 million partly to cover a 
deficit in the ordinary budget of that year. ‘Jith the rise 
of oil revenue to ID 50 million in 1953/54 it was possible 
to increase expenditure by 50%, amortize a number of loans 
and maintain a small surplus, using nevertheless only 
30% of oil revenue in the budget(1). The remaining 70% of 
oil revenue is allocated to the Development Board according 
to law No.6 of 1952 for expenditure on development programs(2).- 


(1) With the exception of 1952/53 when the government withdrew 
ID 5 million from the surplus available to the Development 
Board for its ordinary expenditure. 

(2) A description of the Development Board's financial position 
is found in subsection 2 of this Appendix. 


In 1953/54 estimated ordinary receipts reached ID 42.4 


and expenditures ID 48.0 million as is shown in the attached 
table Vi. 


On the revenue side of the ordinary budget the 
expansion of income tax on oil companies put the chapter 
"property and income taxes" in which it is included ahead 
of "Customs and Excise" for the first time in 1953/54 as the 
Chief source of revenuee Until then the latter supplied 
40-50% of total revenue. In 1953/54 estimates it was 
reduced to 35% while property and income tax rose to 42% of 
total revenuee In Iraq there is no direct tax on agricultural 
income but the indirect tax on marketed agricultural products 
and a tax on animal products together accounted for about 
10%, of total estimated revenuee The remaining 13% were 
divided between post, tclegraph and radio, stamp and transfer 
duties and other miscellaneous receipts. 


On the expenditure side in the same year there was a 
shift in the pattern in favour of expenditure on public 
Services and of the expansion of official banking capital. 
Thus apart from expenditure on defence and internal security, 
which together account for 42% of cstimated expenditure, 
education got 14% and official banks 16%. Health and social 
affairs together got 9%. 


Iraq has also four supplementary budgets given in 
table II. The Basra port budget estimates of under 
ID 2 million ran at a slight deficit in 1953/54: the FAO dyke 
budget estimates was in deficit to the extent of ID 270,000 
or about two-thirds of receipts; the Iraqi state railway budget 
estimates balanced at ID 4.9 million; the Development Board 
budget estimates show ID 23.9 million on the revenue side and 
ID 26.4 million on the expenditure side but the actual surplus 
will probably be much greater since oil revenue (70% of which 
forms the major revenue of the development board) has exceeded 
estimates and expenditure was not according schedule. 


The foreign trade of Iraq expanded considerably 
after the end of the second world ware This is due in part 
to the higher prices and bigger volume of Iraq's agricultural 
exportse More important is the increase in the value of 
imports both by the oil companies for their investment 
programme and by the government and people of the country. 

As a result the gap in the balance of trade widened until 
in 1752 it reached almost ten times its size before the war. 


Foreign Trade of Iraq 


(millions of dinars) 


Imports Exports Balance Exports of oil 
wear by OiT Cots E Uy ee es ae 


1937] 
1738 


° 10.2 
13 26 


10.3 
30.1 
na 
na 


1952 
1953 (Jan- 
Sept) 


ft PO 

ho Com 
. 

ON coW\ Ov 


The major exports of Iraq as shown earlier are 
agricultural products and particularly barley and dates. 
The main imports are sugar, tea, cotton and silk piece 
goods, iron and steel goods and machinery. 


The big trade deficit that appears in the balance 
of trade is met in part by payment of the oil companies 
for goods directly imported by them. The oil revenues 
easily meet the remaining foreign exchange requirements and 
leave a surplus which is reflected in expanding foreign 
exchange assets with the National Bank of Iraq and other banks. These 
assets rose from ID 43.5 million at the end of 1749 
to ID 83.2 million at the end of 1953. 


The balance of payments figures given in table JII 

for 1951 and 1952 give the same picture with slight 
wariation. In 195¢ there was a deficit of ID'22.1 miliion 
on merchandise account but on the other hind there was a surplus 
of ID 41.1 on "Investment income account" (largely of oil 
companies). A net surplus of ID 13.8 million that results 
from the deduction of other items in the current transactions 
was largely offset by an ID 10.9 net increase in the official 
and banking short term assets. 


i, Population 
Le t0tal 


Urban 
Rural 


Rate .of 
increase 


Birth rate 
Death rate 

Excess of 
births over 
deaths 


Occupational 
distributio 
of working 
population, 
total 


Agriculture 
Industry 
Commerce 
Transport 
Perscnal & 
Services 
Government 
Others 


II. National Income 


m 


IIT Agriculture 


Le lotal area 
of country 


( 


(1) Cultivated, 
tetal 


(i)Irrigated 
(ii) Non Irr 
igated 


(iii) Cropped 
within 
year 

(iv) Fallow 
within 
year 

(v)Croppec 

area con 
verted t 
standard 


n 


Noe 


NOe 
NOe 
NOe 
noe 


Noe 
NCe 
noe 


1D 
illion 


1,000ha44, 442 


1,000ha nates 


" Na 


M nae 


1,792(k) 


O 


irrigated 
hectares, 


assuming 


2-5ha non- 
irrigated: 
lha irrig- 


ated. 


nae 


631, 000( j) 


nae 
" 


44,442 44,442 
4,375(ce) 5,433( 4) 
nae 2,912 (4) 
2,521 


2,775 2,655(3) 


1,600(ee) 2,795(3) 


(Cont. ) 


(vi) Reported 
crops, 
total 


Cereals, 
total 


Wheat 
Barley 
Rice 
Other 
cereals 


Cotton i 
Vegetables" 
Fruits - 
All other 
reported 
crops f 
(2) Potentially 
cultivable " : nae 


(3) Uncultivable " nae 


2_ Production of 


cereals,total:},000 1,300(k) 


tons. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Rice 

Other cereals 


Yield of 
wheat 


3- Consumption 
of cereals. 


Production 1, 300(k) 1,470(1) 


Exports 439(k) 420(1) 
Imports - 18 Nae 
Available 
supply for 
consumption 861(k) ele de dclelae 1,,.050(1) 


4. Ratios. 


(1) Man-land 
ratio 


(i) Total popu- 
lation to 
total rep- 
orted cropped 
land. persons 
per hae 


2 pn OE 
(Cont. ) i 


Unit 1939 


(14) Total: pop= 

ulation to 

total stand- 

ard irrigated 

cropped hect- 

ares assuming 

225 ha of non- 

irrigated 

equals 1 ha of 

irrigated. persons 
per ha 


(2) Food Supply 


(1) Totaa pre- 
duction of 
cereals to 
total popu- 
lation. kgs per 
persone 299 


(ii) Total con- 
sumption of 
cereals to 
total popu- 
lation i 


IV. industry 


le Electricity ‘ 
consumption. 1,000 146, 901(m) 


kwhs ° 
(i) Industrial " 74, 602(m) 
(ii)Residential 72,299(m) 


(iii) No. of kwhs 
per personl, 000 Nae 28.9(m) 


2- Industrial 
labour force no. 7,206(n) 47,700(p) 


30 Petroleum pro- 
duction, crude : 
oil. 1,000 3,963 27 ,682(q) 
metric 
tons. 


4, Oil Royalties 1D 2,014 49,976 
1,000 


V. Foreien Trade. 


Exports 1D oe5 
million 
af 


Imports 862 


Lis |G oe 


Table 2: Government Finance (in thousan of dina 


April 1952 Mori d 1953 


March ALSO March 1954 
Provisional Estimates. 


Ordinary & Extraordina Bud 


Current receipts nee.S- 
Income tax on oil companies 
(chiefly 30% for ordinary budget) 
Repayments of loans. 
Total 


Expenditure. 

Ministry of Social Affairs 
Ministry of Health 

Ministry of Education 

Grant to Liwas for expenditure on 


Total 


Basra Port Budget (v) 


Estimates 


Receipts. ; 1,996 
Expenditures tole 


FAO Dyke 


Receipts 
Expenditures 


Iragi S Railw 


Receipts ‘ 4,917 
Expenditure 4,912 


D ment B 1953/54 
Provisional Estimates Provisional 
x) esults 


R 


Share of oil revenue (70%) 22,223 32, 900 35,000 
Others 1 1,020 na. 


Total pane foie 


itu 
On development projects 
Loans to public 
institutions. 
Withdrawal by Government 
for ordinary budget. 
Others 


Total 


& = to 


Table 3: Iraq's Balance of \P ents 
Ege 1952 
Credit Debit Credit Debit 


A. Current Transactions. 


1.e Merchandise 65,607" 952,006)»; 22.5351 7 48y,6C5 
1.1 Oi1 companies 30,599 8,767 ee oe 
2¢ Nonmonetary zold 
movement (net) ee is ee oe 
3e Foreign travel 6,697 7,362 55631 6,256 
4¢ Transportation (1,462) (1,442) (1,481) (1,167) 
5. Insurance ieee aia a aA ) 
6¢ Investment income Loot 1962 4k 726 624 
6el Direct Investment ve LL,743- 39,954 268 
62 Other interest LSet (8 oe) Lyi te 356 
7- Government not in- 
cluded elsewhere. 1,944 2,116 2,972 3,925 
8e Miscellancous. 132 116 467 445 
Total goods and Services TEED 15,604) 74580861020 
% Donations 8 BY. 


10, Total current 
transactions VP het 208 7S OGL" Ta Oen 
Net current trans-= ; 
actions. L526 13,795 


B. Movement of Capital 
& Monetary Gold. 


Private (excluding bank- 
ing institutions) ESS, 
11. Long-term assets 7,602 
Long-term Liabili- 
"TICS. 28 
12. Short-term capital 120 


Official and Binking 
Institutions 2065 


13- Long-term assets & 

liabilities 215 
14. Short-term assets & 

liabilities. 
15. Monetary gold 


16. Total movement of 
capital & monetary 
gold. 


Net movement of capi- 
tal & monetary gold. 


Net errors and omissions 


Sou 9 j es j Statisti ; nq 1947-1951 
unless otherwise specified. Years referred to are calendar years 
except where specified. Agricultural area and production arc 
for crop year ending in year shown 


(a.) The only actual census was for 1947 (4,816,185) and the 
figures were not complete. The total includes an estimated 
250,000 nomadic tribes and bout 5,000 Palestinian refugees 

(UNRWA estimate). The estimates have been obtained by applying t 
the census figures for the entire country the rate of increase 

1.3% per annum) available for Baghdad. Jewish cmigrants as given 


by the Statistical Abstract of Israel (124,000 between 1949 and 1952) 


were deducted in 1950 from the urban population. 


(b-) Total population of five cities, each'’with a population 
of about 150,000 or more (Baghdad, Basra, Mosul, Amara and Kirkuk). 
The next biggest town has a population of 86,000, The same rate 
of increase as in (a-) was used to estimate population changes and 
no account was taken of immigration into towns. 


(ce) Rates for Baghdad in 1947. These are the most reliable 
rates that are available because of more complete registration. It 
is possible that both the birth rates and death rates are higher in 
rural areas. 


(d.) Representing 60% of population and assuming two workers in 
a family of five. The proportion of 60% was adopted by IBRD 
mission, "Economic Development of Irag" page 128, but the 
assumption of two workers per family of five is arbitrary. 
(c.) IBRD mission report "Economic Development of Irag 
page 129. The figure for industrial employees includes about 
30,000 employed in industrial crafts and 45,000 in manufacturing and 
extracting industries. The Transport figure includes about 

14,000 employed by the state railways. 


wv 
? 


(eee) Cultivated and cultivatable areas are given on page 137 of 
the same reporte 


Laundering, catering, coffee-house keeping etc. 
Including police (about 16,000) but excluding armed forces. 
Including construction workers, professions etc. 


Estimate of the U.N. statistical office for 1949 was 
per head or 1D30 at the rate 1D1 = $2.8. 


a . . = R ~ f . 
2- , March 1954*,Department of Statistics. 
number of Agricultural workers includes only males above the age o 
14 and excludes 769,000 boys and females who are omployed on the lande 
The fallow area excludes pasture lands (231,000 hectares) and 
woodlands (42,000 hectares). Slight discrepancies in totals of areas 
are due to rounding or small errors of estimation. 


(746) The difference between total area under crops and the 
cropped area given in the same preliminary report is not explained. 
It may be due partly to the planting of two crops in some plots in 
the same year. 


(k.) Figures are taken from the "Statistical Handbook of 
Mid East C ies" Jcrusalem, 1945. Area and production 
figures are for 1937 and land classification figures are for 1930. 


(15) Preliminary estimatese 


~ 4-5 


(m.) Figures are for 1951, the latest year for which figures 
are available. 


(n.) Workers of mechanised industries benefiting under the 
encouragement of Industry law plus 4,364 employees of the oil 
industry.- The comparable a for 1953 would be 41,000 (16,000 
in the oil industry and 25,000 in the other industries, Manager 


of Industrial Bank, Baghdad Chamber of Commerce Bulletin, Special 
Issue, 1954.) 


ees Estimate of IBRD Mission to Iraw, "Economic Developmen" of 
rar, page 149. 


(p.) Sample survey undertaken by Ministry of Social Affairs in 
Loo3% Includes employees of oil companies, construction 
manufacturing and other industries and skilled crafts. the number 
of workers in the tobacco industry which is not given by the survey 
has been taken as 3,500 as estimated by the IBRD mission report. 


(qe) Petroleum Press Service, February 1954. 


(r.) Exports and imports of 1952. Imports by oil companies 
are included but exports of crude oil are note 


(s.) Factor relating irrigated to non irrigated hectares has 
been obtained by comparing yicld of wheat and barley per hectare in 
three of the major producing liwas in the irrigated zone with three 
other major producing liwas in the rainfed zone. 58% of 

irrigated cultivated area and 38% of rainfed cultivated area are 
cropped within the year. 


(t.) 1952/53 figures are derived from speech of Minister for 
Finance in Parliament reported in "Al Zamane"™ of 29-4-1953.and from 
his memorandum on the budget reported in Al Shab in 31-3-1953. The 
figures for 1953/54 are budget estimates published in the "Iragi 
Budget for the Financial Year 1953", Ministry of Finance. 


(u.) "Tragi Budget of the Financial Year 1952/1953", Ministry 


of Finance. 


(v.) Annual report of Development Board, 1952/1953. 


(w. ) Law Nos 22, April 17th, 1951. 


(y.) Derived from statement of Mr Wesley Nelson, member of 
Development Board, January 13th, 1954. 


(z.) IMF, Ba PoP Yearbook for 1951, and National 
B I onthly Bulletin N.7, 1953 for 1952 figures. 
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It will be recalled that the Advisory Commission 
to UNRWA originally considered framing a comprehensive 
Joint Report to the General Assembly, in order to put 
their immediate problems of relief and resettlement into 
DODEPOS ELE | bey reference to the palitical questions 
within the scope of the Palestine Conciliation Commission, 
namely <= 


(a) Repatriation of Arab refugees ; 
(bo) compensation ; and 


(c) unblocking of assets. 


25 We agreed with Sir John Sterndale Bennett (see 
-/47: Flag A) that it would be inappropriate for the 
ADCOM to pre-digest such matters for the General 
Assembly and he has since brought the ADCOM some way 
towards drafting only a factual report on relief and 
resettlement : it may even be sunk in the Director's 
report. _Since the three political questions may, 

how ever, 7 be mentioned in passing by the ADCOM, it is 
useful that the UNRWA's Secretariat have produced the 
attached historical papers on these subjects. 


3e The first paper on Repatriation records the 
progressively less fruitful efforts of the P.C.C. from 
194.9651. By that time the Israelis had had second 
thoughts about their original readiness to take back 
100,000 refugees. And the Arabs acauused the P.C.C. of 
flagrant injustice because it prooosed such a Limitation 
7 the numbers to be repatriated. 


bey The second paper on Gompensation deals first with 
the principle, accepted by the General Assembly and the 
Israel and Arab Governments, that “compensation should be 
paid for the property of those chosing not to return and 
for loss of or damage to property which, under principles 
of international law or in equity, should be made good 

by the Governments or authorities responsible". It then 
deals with the amount, which is roughly estimated at 
£100,m. for real property (and possibly £20,m. for 
movable property) but which the P.C.C. will take many 
years to verify at the present rate ; with the source of 
compensation, which both Israelis and Arabs regard as the 


45609 /United Nations ; 


United Nations ; da with the question of the 
recipients of compensation - the P.C.C. consider 
that payments sh a be made to individuals rather 
than into any common resettlement fund. 


5. Subject to the views of Mr Tripp, I am inclined 
to think that even in a historical paper some mention 
might have been de of the refugees 

they should be compensated not only for lo 

damage to property but also for their loss of 
expectations. This is only adumbrated in p 

of the paper, where the Arab Delegations to 

1951 are said to have claimed "compensation to 
refugees who were not repatriated and indemnities 
for lost and damaged property in general." 


6. The third paper deals with the unblocking of Arab 
bank accotnts in Israel, the first stage of which 
began in June, 1953. By ril, 1954, some £720,000 
had been committed for p t out .of the £l1,m. 
authorised by the Government of Israel; and the P.C.C. 
were said to be Begob LAST Ue vith Israel qos finehae 
releases. There is no mention of elis' 
reluctance to proceed th their unil aie sture 

in the absence of a pea settlement. 


hee We need not, I think, make any comment on the 
papers to Sir John Sterndale ho will no 
doubt be considerir i pe A about their 
su ance might be re Hee in the. Tc nt Report as 
background to the 4 of relief and resettlemen 


( K.d.Simpson. ) 
June 21, 195k. 


Vern recto eens Qa 
lee S| . \e7 


NOTHING TO BE WRITTEN ON THIS PAGE 


BRITISH MIDDLE EAST OFFICE 


( Development Division ), 
Care of British Embassy, 
BEIRUT. 


ne ALA, 


¥ Venaths | 


Development Division, 
B.M.E. Os 5 
(222/3/ 8G) c/o British Embassy, 
CONFIDENT TAL Beirut. 


June 8, 1954. 


I enclose one copy each of the 
following documents issued by UNRWA as 
briefs for the 1954 Joint Report:- 


1) Repatriation of Palestinian 
Arab Refugees (Appx 1) 


ii) Compensation (Appx 4) 


141) Unblocking of Assets (Appx 5) 


2e I am sending a copy of this letter 
and enclosure to Levant Department only. 


(C.A. Roberts), 


Sir John Sterndale Bennett, K.C.M.G., M.C., 
Political Division, B.M.E.O., 
Fayid. 


Appendix 1 of the 
Special Joint Report 


REPATRIATION OF PALESTINIAN ARAB REFUGEES 


On 3 August 1948, the Acting Secretary General of 
the United Nations reauested information from the Provisional 
Government of Israel inter alia on Arab refugees and 
assistance to them. In its reply, that Government stated 
that, before a peace settlement was reached, Israel would 
be unable to readmit Arab refugees apart from exceptional 
cases on compassionate srounds, as their return would create 
a most acute security and economic problem. 


Le In his report dated 16 September 1948 (2) to the 
General Assembly, Count Bernadotte, U.N. Mediator in Palestine, 
stated that his proposals to permit Arab refugees to return 

to their homes in Jewish-occupied parts of Palestine had 

been rejected by the Provisional Government of Israel on 
security grounds. He added that it was his view that the 

right of the refugees to return to their homes at the earliost 
practical date should be reaffirmed, although the establishment 
of that right would not provide a solution to the problem, 

for 


" the vast majority of the refugees may no 
longer have homes to return to and their 
resettlement in the state of Israel 
presents an economic and social problem 
of special complexity. Whether the 
refugees are re-settled in the state of 
Israel or in one or other of the Arab 
states, a major qucstion to be faced is 
that of placing them in an environment in 
which they can find employment and a 
means of livelihood, But in any case, 
their unconditional richt to make a free 
choice should be fully respected," 


Se On 25 November 1948, the Acting Mediator told the 
First Committee of the G< neral Assombly that in his opinion 
the /ssembly should reach unequivocal conclusions on, inter 
alia, 


" Affirmation of the riczht of the Arab 
refugees to return to their-homes if they 
chose to do so, with just compensation 
for those who could not or would not 
return, or where homes had been destroyed." 


(1) Documents 8/946, $/949, S/965, 
(2) Document A/648. 


4, After-a long discussion in Committee and in Plenary 
meetings, the teneral Assembly on 11 December 1948 adopted 
resolution 194 (III), whose different paragraphs were concerned 
with various aspects of the settlement of the situation in 
Palestine, It included the following: 


" The General Assembly... 


2. Bstablishes a Conciliation Commission... 


a) to assume .. the function given to the 
United Nations Mediator in Palestine by 
resolution 186 (S-2) of the General 
Assembly of 14 May 1948 (3)... 


Instructs the Conciliation Commission to take 
steps to assist the Governments and authorities 
concerned to achieve a final settlement of 

all questions outstanding between them; 


Resolvos that the refugees wishing to return 
to their homes and live at peace with their 
neighbours should be permitted to do so at 
the earliest practicable date, and that 
compensation should be paid for the property 
of those choosing not to return and for loss 
of or damage to property which, under 
principles of international law or in equity, 
should be made zood by the Governments or 
authorities responsiblo; 


Instructs the Conciliation Commission to 
facilitate the repatriation, resottlement and 
economic and social rehabilitation of the 
refugees and the payment of compensation, and 
to maintain close relations with the Director 
of the United Nations Relicf for Palestine 
Refugees and, through him, with the appropriate 
organs and asoncies of the United Nations; 


5. The Conciliation Commission took up the question of 
repatriation with the Governments of the Arab states and of 
the state of Israel in discussions in Beirut and Tel Aviv in 
March and April 1949. The Arab delesates were unanimous in 
recognising that anv solution of the problem should be contingent 
upon the acceptance by the Government of Israel of the principle 
expressed in mragraph 11 of the General Assembly resolution 
194 (III) to the effect that "the refugees wishing to return to 
their homes and live at peace with their neighbours should be 

. permitted to do so at the carliest practicable date." The Israol 


Poe 


(3) that resolution empowerod the Mediator to; 


" . . 1.(a) (111) Promote a peaceful adjustment of the 
future situation of Palestino;" 


- 3 = 


Government called attention in particular to the passaze in 
that resolution statins that refugees who wished to go to 
their homes should "live at peace with their neishbours", 

It was that Governments view that that passage made the 
possibility of a return of the refugees to their homes 
contingent on the establishment of neace; for so long asthe 
Arab states refused to make peace with the state of Israel 

it was evident that Israel could not fully rely on any 
declaration that Arab refutces misht male concerning their 
intention to live at peace with their neighbours. That 
Government did not exclude the possibility of acceptance of 
repatriation of a limited number of Arab refugees, but made it 
clear that it considered that the solution of the major part of 
the refugee question lay in tho resettlement of the refugees 
in Arab states. (4) 


6. The matter was taken further in meetings held by the 
Conciliation Commission in Lausanne during the summer of 1949. 
The delezation of Israel declared that if the Gaza area were 
incorporated in the state of Israel, the Government of Israel 
would be prepared to accept as citizens of Israel the entire 
Arab population of the area, both inhabitants and refugees, 
on the understanding that resettlement of the refugees in 
Israel territory would be subject to such international aid as 
would be available for refugee settlement in teneral. At the 
same time, the Arab ddegations submitted a proposal directed 
towards the immediate return of the refugees coming from the 
territories at that time under Israeli authority which had 
been allotted to the Arabs under the United Nations Partition 
Plan of 1947, Neither the Arab nor the Israeli delegations 
accepted these proposals, (5 


Ne Later during the Lausanne meetings, and followine the 
acreement of the Arab delegations to discuss concrete rroposals 
within the framework of a final solution of the refusee problem, 
the Israeli representative informed the Conciliation Commission 
on 5 August 1949 that his Government's contribution to the 
solution of tne refugee problem would be limited by considerations 
affecting the security and the economy of the state, Thus, the 
refugees would be settled in arcas where they would not come 

in contact with possible enemies of Israel, and the Government 
of Israel would reserve the rizht to resettle the repatriated 
refugees in specific locations in order to ensure that their 
reinstallation would fit into the zteneral plan’of Israel's 
economic development. Subject to these conditions, the 
Government of Israel would be prepared to accept the return 

to Israel within its then boundaries of 100,000 refugees beyond 
the total Arab population existins at the end of hostilities 
(includinz those who had already returned), thus increasing the 
total number of that population to a maximum of 250,000. The 
Arab delezations protested asainst the condition of the Israel 
delegation that the settlement of Arabs in Israeli territories 
must be subordinated to economic and strategic considerations; 
but, recalling their proposal for the repatriation of refugees 
to the territories which it had been nroposed under the Partition 


Fore. 


(4). General Prozress Report and Supplementary Report of the UNCCP 
covering the period from 11/12/49 to 23/19/50. Gen. Ass. Off, 
Rec.; Sth session, Susyl. No. 18 (A/1367/Rev.1) 


(5) ibid 
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Plan to allot to the Arabs or to internationalise, stated 
that they would not object to the adoption of the “Israeli 
suggestion as a basis for discussion of the possibility of 
repatriating refugees comings from those particular areas. 


By On 15 August 1949, the Conciliation Commission enquired 
of the Arab and Israeli ‘delezations whether they were prepared 
to sign a declaration containing the following provisions: 


a) the solution of the refugee problem should be 
sought in the repatriation of refugees in Isreeli 
controlled territory and in the resettlement in 
Arab countries or in the area of Palestine not 
under Israeli control of those not repatriated, 


in case a mission should be charged by the U.N. 

with establishing major works projects in the Middle 
Hast with a view to facilitating the repatriation, 
resettloment and economic and social rehabilitation 
of the Arab refugees, all the parties would take 

all possible measures to aid in the implementation 
of suck solutions as the mission micht propose 


all the parties would specify that the above- 
mentioned activities concerning Arab refugees would 
not prejudice the rights which the parties 

reserved in connection with the final settlement 

of the territorial question in Palestine. 


oe The Arab ddegations declared that they would be ready 
to consider the implementation of that part of the above 
declaration according to which a solution of the refugee 
problem should be sought in the renatriation of refugees in 
Israeli controlled territory and in the resettlement of the 
remainder in Arab countries or in the zone of Palestine not under 
Israeli control. Further, the delegations of Jordan and Svria 
stated that their zovernments would be able to receive, in the 
lisht of the recommendations of the economic mission, such 
refugees as miztht not return to their homes. The Esyptian and 
Lebanese delecsations said that it would be difficult to 
contemplate the resettlement of a number of refugees in their 
existing territory on the grounds of its overpopulation. 


10. The Israeli delezation on 31 August 1949 stated that 

it was prepared to sizn a declaration along the tcneral lines 
suggested by the Commission with certain reservations, namely, 

that the solution of the refugee problem should be sousht 
primarily in resettlement in Arab territories, that the 

Government of Isracl would not bind itself in *advanco to implement 
any solutions that the economic mission might propose,and that 
repatriation to Israel should take place subjoct to financial 
assistance furnished by the interna tional community. 


Ly, The Commission decided not to procced to further 
clarification of these matters pendinz the report of the 
Economic Survey Mission. 


12. While the Conciliation Commission was holding 

general discussions in Lausanne, a sub-committee was formulating 
specific proposals in connection with the preservation of the 
rights, property and interests of refugees, including the 
question of reuniting in Israel rofugee families separated by 
the war, On the last question, the Government of Israel 

agreed to permit the readmission of wives and children of 

Arabs resident in Israel and to consider other compassionate 
cases forredmission. That Government approached the Arab 
governments through the channel of the Mixed ArmisticeCommission 
suggesting that they send representatives to enter into 

contact with the Israeli authorities to discuss administrative 
aspects of the return. After a considerable delay, 
representatives were appointed to the Mixed Armistico Cormissions 
and about 1,200 refugees from Jordan, Egypt and Lebanon 

rejoined their families in Israel. No agreement was reached 

in the Syrian/Isracli Mixed Armistice Commission, 


15. From 1949, the Commission continued its efforts to 
bring about, by various procedures involving different 
suggestions for repatriation, a solution of the ‘refugee problom., 


14, Tho Conciliation Commission took the matter of 
repatriation as a whole further during a conforence with Arab 

and Israeli delegates held in Paris from 13 September to 

19 November 1951. (6) The Commission presented a comprehensive 
pattern of proposals to the parties according to which a solution 
of the refugee problem was envisaged by the repatriation of 

some refugecs to Israel and the resettlement of others in Arab 
countries, As regards repatriation, the Commission proposed 
that the Government of Israel should agree to the ropatriation 

of a specific number of Arab refugces in categories which 

could be integrated into the economy of the state of Israel 

and who wished to "return and live in peace with their neighbours", 
In its commentary on that proposal, the Commission stated that 

it was aware that tho first difficulty confronting anyone 

seeking a solution of the refugee problem was that of co- 
ordinating the wishes of the rcfugees thomselves with the 
practicable possibilities of any proposed solution. The concrete 
conditions of repatriation and resettlemcnt would undoubtedly 
influcnee the wishes of tho refugees and the expression of 

those wishes would in turn determine the acceptance of any 
repatriation plan, The Commission's commentary continued: 


" When, in 1948, the General Assembly first 
resolved that the rcsfugees should be permitted 
to return to their homes, the land and houses 
which these people had abandoned in their 
flight were considered to be still, for the 
most part, intact and unoccupicd. The operation 
involved in their return did not, therefore, 
presont any very reat difficulties; all that 
would have becn necossary was for those refugees 
who wished to do so:to undertake the journey of 
return and rcsums thoir interrupted lives, perhaps 
with a little financial assistance from the 
international community. It was this kind of 
movement of return that the Conciliation Commission 
was instructed to facilitate." 


oe 
(6) Progress Report of the UNCCP. Gon. Ass. Off. Rec.; 
6th sossion, Suppl. No. 18 (A/1985) 
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For reasons beyond the Commission's control, that movement 

did not come about, the Arab states insisting upon a prior 
solution of the refugee question, at least in principle, before 
agresing to discuss other outstanding issues. Isracl, on the 
other hand, had maintained that no solution of the refugee 
cuestion involving repatriation could be envisaged’ outside the 
framework of an overall settlement. The Commission had been 
unable to reconcile those two points of view. 


Wor. The Isracli delegation commented on the Commission's 
proposal concerning ropatriation that "major considerations 

of security and of political and economic stability made the 
return of Arab refugees impossible. Morcover, the gulf between 
the Israelis and the Arabs who fled Palestine was wider. now 
than it had been in 1948. The integration of the refugees into 
the national life of Israel was incompatible with present 
realities," 


14. The Arab states on the other hand maintained that 
"there Could be no limitation on the return of the refugees, 

In making its proposal the Commission had not only contravoned 
paragraph 11 of Genoral Assembly resolution 194 (III), which 

had set no limit on the right of the refugees to return, but 

had also sanctioned a flagrant injustice and had disregarded the 
right confirmed by the Declaration of Human Rights ... 

In their view the criteria proposed by the Commission did “not 
offer a practical basis for the solution of the problem," 


REPATRIATION OF REFUGEES OF PREVIOUS CITIZENSHIP 
OTHER THAN PALESTINIAN 


1% In addition to Palestinian nationals, 9,555 refugees 
rogistered with the Agency havé described themselves as nationals 
of states other than Palestine. Of than some 4,400 are 
registered as Syrians, 3,800 as Lebanese, 279 pg Greek, 189 as 
Algerian, 146 as French and 142 as Egyptian; the remainder (599) 
claim thirty-three different nationalitics, Many of these 
persons, cspecially those who are not Syrians or Lebanese, were 
born in Palestine and have never lived elsewhere, 


16, In May 1953, the Advisory Commission agreed that the 
zsovernments of the nationality of these persons should be 
approached with a view to their removal from the Agency's relief 
rolls, either by repatriation or by the assumption of 
responsibility by thcir national governments :when they were living 
on their territories, <A numbor of the governments concerned 
expressed their willingness to accept responsibility after 
repatriation for any refugees from Palestine who were proved 

to bo their nationals, and thus 1,078 persons may bo assumed 

to have been theoretically accepted for repatriation by their 
governments, On interview, howevor, only 109 have so far 
expressed their willingness to be repatriated, and of them only 
51 did so without qualification, A further 38 stated that they 
were willing to be repatriated if given an installation grant, 
and another 20 if they were assured of steady employment. The 
largest group of persons who are not Syrians or Lebanese, those ° 
from Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia, are being examined by the 
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French consuls in’each host country, and no final result has 
yet been obtained, By the end of May 1954, 41 persons had been 
repatriated or approved by the Agency for movement, 11 of them 
to Ethiopia and Honduras respectively, 7 to Saudi Arabia, 6 to 
the United Kingdom, 5 to the U.S.A., and 1 to Algeria, 


Ali It is learned as a result of interviewing these 
refugees that many are more interested in emigration, say, to 
Canada or Australia (particularly if they recover compensation 
or any assets frozen in Palestine) than in'repatriation toa 
country where they have no effective roots, where (such as in 
Greece) employment is almost impossible to find and whence in 


consequencé emigration of the existing population is a normal 
occurrence,. 
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COMPENSATION 


The Principle of Compensation 


As in the case of repatriation of refugees from 

Palestine, the basic position of the United Nations with 
regard to. compensation is stated in resolution 194 (III) 
dated 11 December 1948 by which the General Assembly resolved 

- - that compensation should be paid for the property of 
aes choosing not to return and for loss of or damace to 
property which under principles of international law or in 
equity should be made good by the governments or authorities 
responsible . ." By the same resolution, the Conciliation 
Commission for "Palestine was instructed to facilitate the 
payment of compensation, maintaining close relations with the 
Director of the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, 
and with the appropriate organs and aztencies of the United 
Nations, 


hi In the course of the Commission's conference held 
in Lausanne in the summer of 1949, the head of the Israeli 
delegation stated that - ; 


"the Government of Israel was prepared to 
pay indemnities for land abandoned by the 
refugecs which was under cultivation," 


Further, in a letter to the Conciliation Commission o7o3e 
6 May 1949, he stated that his government - 


"accepts the principle of compensation’for 
land abandoned and previously cultivated. 
I should perhaps make it clear ‘that the 
proprietary richts of the refugees are 
recognised by the Government for the 
purvoses of such compensation, but that 
this recoznition does not bind the 
sovernment as far as concerns the use or 

“restitution of the land involved. The 
Government roserves the right to enact 
legislation for the more rational uso of 
absentee property and for the purpose of 
guarding against speculation in such 
property, of course without prejudice to 
the payment of compensation or to such 
limited measure of repatriation as may be 
agreed upon." 


Se The question of compensation wag further Pant od 

by the Commission in the course of its official and unofficial 
meetings with the intorested governments during August 1950. 

The Government of Israel, although confirming its decision in 
principle to pay compensation for land abandoned by Arabs who 
had loft Israeli territory, took the view that that question 
could be usefully considered only within the framework of a 
genoral peace settloment between the Arab states and Israel, (1) 


(1) General Procress Hppor® of the UNCCP covering the period 
11/12/49 to 23/10 Gen, Ass. Off. Rec.; 5th session, 
Suppl. No. 18° (A ioe aes 1) 
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4, During the Commission's conference held in Paris 
in the autumn of 1951, the Israeli delegation stated that - 


"the Government of Israel has already had 

the opportunity to state its readiness to 
contribute to the settlement of the question 
of compensation for abandoned Arab property 
in Israeli territory, The Israeli delegation 
today reaffirms that intention . . the 
Israoli delezation considers it indispensable 
that . . the evaluation of abandoned Arab 
lands should be taken un first." (2) 


5. Similar statements accenvtins the principle that 
there should be compensation for abandoned Arab property have 
been made by representatives of the Government of Israel from 
time to time since that date, in particular in speeches before 
the Ad Hoc Political Co ‘mittee of the United Nations on 

ll November 1953 and before the Security Council on 12 November 
1953, 


The Amount of Compensation 


Gi. The Conciliation Commission in 1950 expressed its 
intention to set up a snecial body which would be chareed with 
studying the question of compensation in its technical and lezal 
aspects in accordance with the terms of General Assembly 
resolution 194 CTEro: 


Wve Amonz the comprehensive proposals presented by the 
Conciliation Commission to its Paris conference in 1951 was the 
following -, 


"3, That the Government of Israel accent the 
obligation to pay, as compensation for 
property abandoned by those refugees not 
repatriated, a global sum based upon the 
evaluation arrived at by the Commission's 
Refugee Office; that a payment plan, taking 
into consideration the Government of 
Israel's ability to pav, be set up by a 
srecial committee of economic and financial 
experts to be established by a United 
Nations trustec throusthwhom payment of 
individual claims for comnensation would 
be made." (3) 


8. Before makinz that proposal the Commission's Refugee 
Office had prepared an evaluation of the property concerned, 

The Office estimated the extent of the land abandoned by Arab 
refugees to be 16,3524 squaro kilometres, of which 4,574 square 
kilometres were cultivatable, The Office estimated the total 
value of this abandoned land, which did not include the 
demilitarised arcas and the Jerusalem no-man's land, at 

£P100 ,000,000, made up as follows - 


Rural land 69,500 ,000 


Urban land 
(excluding Jerusalem) 21,500,000 


Jorusalom land 9,000 ,000 (4) 


(2) Progress Renvort of UNCCP, Gen. Ass, off. Rec.; Sth session, 
Suppl. No. 18 (A/1985) 


(3) & (4) Abia 
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9. In approaching the problem of making a global evaluation 

of Arab refugees! movable property, the Commission's Refugee Office 
came to the conclusion that it was unable to make an evaluation 

of all such property since some categories of movable property ~ 
did not lend themselves to a global evaluation and since the Office 
had no means of knowing what property the refugees took with them 
and what they left behind, 


The Commission considered, however, after making its 
calculations by three different methods, that the approximate 
value of the movable property belonging to the refugees before 
their exodus was in the neighbourhood of £P20,000,000. (5) 


LO At the end of 1952 a special staff was established by the 
Conciliation Corvmission to undertake the identification and 
evaluation of Arab property. holdings in Israel for which 
compensation might be claimed, During 1953, that staff was 
occupied in examining microfilms of the Palestine Land Registers, 
and in extracting information regarding ownership, area, description 
and value of the hundreds of thousands of parcels of land involved. 
The principal experience gained from work during 1953 was that 

it could not be completed exclusively on the basis of the micro- 
filmed documents available in New York and that a sub-office must 
be set up in the area, Further, the information contained in the 
microfilms was proved to be insufficient by itself for the 
identification and evaluation of the property. It was considered 
necessary, therefore, to fill in the gans by reference to the land 
and taxation records in possession of the Governments of Egypt, 
Israel and Jordan; (6) by the beginning of May 1954 a sub-office 
had been established in Jerusalem and preliminary agreements had 
been reached for the consultation of the records. 


3 


On 9 October 1953, the Israel delegate to the United Nations 
informed the Conciliation Commission that his Government was: 
_engaged on preparatory work in implementation of its declared 
policy to offer compensation for abandoned Arab lands in Israel, 
and that once the work was completed it would be prepared to state 
its views on the subject in concrete terms, 


gi The Commission's plan is first to undertake a pilot project; 
it expects thus by the end of 1954 to have completed the work of 
identification for the Gaza sub-district of Mandatory Palestine 
(excluding the 'Gaza Strip' at present under Egyptian administration). 
It was the Commission's view that once that project was finished 

and the methods of procedure clearly understood and perfected, it 
should be possible to view the undertaking of the complete operation 
of identification and oyaluation of Arab property (when the need 

for it arose) with much greater confidence that it could be fulfilled 
efficiently within a reasonable period of time, (7 


Sources of Compensation 


eis In its comments on its comprehensive proposal presented 
to the conference in Paris in September 1951 the Conciliation 
Commission stated that - : 


"in view of Israel's economic situation, there 
can be no expectation that the Government of 
Israel could pay its full debt except over a 
long period of years. Payments on such a 
protracted basis would be useless to the 
refugees. The Commission therefore considered 


ae SEE 


(5) ibia 
(6) UNCCP Thirteenth Prosress Report : 4 Jan. 1954 : A/2629. 


that after Israel had oblisated itself 

to pay the sum due, procedures should be 
agreed upon for providing the funds and 
for their disbursement. In working out 
these procedures, Israel's ability to 
raise the funds would have to be taken 
into consideration, In this connection, 
the Commission had in mind the appointment 
of a U.N, trustee through whom individual 
payments would be made and who would be 
assisted by a sroup of economic and 
financial experts charged with the task 
of elaborating the details of a payment 
plan.": (8) 


Los On this question the Arab delezations to the Paris 
conference stated that in their view - 


"the United Nations shere with Israel 
responsibility for paying compensation 
to refugecs who were not repatriated 
and for ynayinge indemnities for lost 
and damased property in seneral. The 
payment of compensation and of 
indemnities necd not be tied to Israel's 
ability to pay. If Israel could not 
pay, the United Nations must assume 
the obligation," (9) 


14, The Israeli delegation on the other hand stated that 
Israel's ability to pay was affected by hostile Arab economic 
measures against her and by Israel's material obligations towards 
Jewish emigrants who had left Arab countries as a result of 
hostile Arab policies. (10) 


Recipients of Compensation 


Poe In its comments on the comprehensive proposals it 
presented to the Paris conference in 1951, the Conciliation 
Commission held that - 


° "the sum representing the value of abandoned 
Arab property, both movable and immovable, 
constituted a debt by the Government of 
Israel to the rofugecs. Although the amount 
of compensation had been estimated on a 
tlobal basis, tho Commission considered that 
disbursement should in all cases be made to 
individual refugee property owners." (11) 


Gis Previously during tho Lausanne conference in 1949 | 
the Isracli delgation had stated its view that the indoemnities 
that would be paid by the Government of Israel for land abandoned 
by refugees should be paid into a fund for the resettlement and 
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(8) Gen. Ass, Off. Rec.; 6th session, Suppl. No. 18 (A/1985) 
(9) ibid ; 

(10) ibid 

(11). ibid 


rehabilitation of the refugees in the Arab countries rather 


than being 
elaborated 
ine t95a. to 


(12) 2pta 


paid to each individual, This position was 


by the Israeli ddegation to the Paris conference 
the effect that - 


"it is to the United Nations body charged 
with settling the question of compensation 
that the Arab owners concerned wiil have 


to address any individual claims they 
may have." (12) 
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UNBLOCKING OF ASSETS 


In the course of conversations in Beirut in 
March 1949, delegations of the Arab Governments mentioned 
to the Conciliation Commission for Palestine "the measures 
taken by the Israel Government to block the bank accounts 
of the refugees and to liquidate their real and personal 
property." Nearly 7,000 accounts belonging to former 
residents of Palestine, both Arab and non-Arab, and both 
refugee and non-refugee, had been blocked by the application 
of tthe relevant Defence (Finance) Regulations of 1941, of 
these accounts, about 6,000 were later estimated to belons to 
refugees; and of the total about 5,000 were accounts of less 
than £P500 each, = 
Le During the conference held in Lausanne later in 
the same year, the Government of Israel was requested "to make 
it possible for the refugees to have access to all or part of 
the accounts now blocked by the Government of Israel;" and 
the Commission's Technical Refugee Committee (constituted on 
14 June 1949) was charged with the study of a number of points 
raised by the Arab Governments in May 1949, among which was 
"the immediate unfreezing of Arab accounts in Israel banks." (2) 


3. On 27 June 1949, the Government of Israel stated 
that it was ready to discuss a reciprocal arrangement with the 
Arab states whereby the Arab assets blocked in Israel and/in 
the Arab states, would be mutually released. On the Arab 
states’ acceptance of this proposal, a mixed committee of Arab 
and Israeli members was established which restricted itself 

at the outset to examining a procedure to permit the unfreezing 
of Arab refugees! accounts, whose amount was estimated to be 
between £P4,000,000 and £P5,000,000. Later investigation 
indicated the total of all blocked accounts to be rather more 
than £P4,000,000, of which nearly £P3,500 000 were Arab accounts, 
bhe exact amount of refugee accounts not being known. The 
proposal of mutual release of accounts proved to be unpractical, 
and agreement was reached in February 1950 whereby, pending a 
final settlement, each refugee would be able to recoive an 
advance on his account of up to £P100; the advances were 

to be made by the Arab Goverrments or other Arab institutions 
against deposits by the Government of Israel, 
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4. The implementation of that agreement could not be 
achieved, and among the comprehensive proposals it pr esented 
to the Paris conference in September 1951 the Conciliation 
Commission included: 


"4, That the Governments of Egypt, Jordan, 
Lebanon and Syria and the Government of 
Israel asree upon the mutual release of all 
blocked bank accounts and’ to make them 
available in pounds sterling." 


Neither Arab nor Israeli delegations disagreed with this proposal, 
though the latter, in view of the circumstances surrounding 
the movement of Jews from Iraq, considered that a settlement 


(1) General Progress Report of the UNCCP covering the period 
from 11/12/49 to 23/10/50. Gen. Ass, Off. Rec.; 5th session, 
Suppl. No. 18 (A/1367/Rev.1) 


(2) Abia 
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of the question should include the unfreezing of Jewish 
accounts bloeked in Iraq. (3) 


5. Although the comprehensive proposals were not sadopted, 
the Conciliation Commission, early in 1952, decided to sacra 7 
discussions with Israel on the question of "blocked accounts, \4) 
and in May 1952 urged the Government of Israel to release the 
blocked accounts unconditionally, An aide-memoire dated 

26 June 1952 informed the Commission of that Government's 
willingness to discuss specific arrangements for the gradual 
release of accounts, and it was understood between the Commission 
and the Permanent Delegate of Isracl to the United Nations that 
the Government of Israel had decided to release all blockéd 
accounts to their legitimate owners, regardless of amount, 

This decision was not tied either to the release of Tsrael 
accounts blocked in Arab countries or to the final settlement 
of other outstanding issues between Israel and the Arab states. 
‘The action of the Government of Israel was to be a unilatoral 
one towards the implementation of which the Commission would 
lend its good offices, Israel indicated that it was ready to 
discuss the practical aspects of a general release to take 
place in stages determined by the availability of foreign 
exchange, and requested the Commission to propose methods and 
procedures whereby it (the Government) would implement the 
commitment made in its aide-memoire to the Commission, It was 
further agreed that the release should take place as a banking 
operation, and the Commission suggested that priority should 

be given to small accounts so that the greatest number of 
refugees should be put in possession of their assets as soon 

as possible. (5) 


6. The delegation of Israel subscquontly informed the 
Commission that the first instalment would be of one million 
Israeli pounds to be transferred at the rate of exchange of 

one Isracli pound for one pound sterling, Conversations between 
Isracl's experts and the bank chosen to act as azent for the 
other banks began on 20 October 1952, (6) and. procedures (which 
involved the a N. Relief and Works Agency acting as intermediary 
between bank and depositor) were worked out by the beginning 

of November 1952, (7) 


ia The scheme for the payment of this first instalment 

to Arab refugees came into effect at the beginning of March 1953, 
it boing arranged that applications would be received and 
registered at various branches of Barclays Bank, the Ottoman 
Bank, and the Banque de Syric et du Liban, as well as at the 
Agency's refugee camps. Tho Agoncy assisted in the distribution 
of application forms and in the transportation of compbted 

forms to Jerusalem where a Joint Control Office was established. 


(3) Progress Report of UNCCP covering period from 23 Jan. to 
19 Nov. 1951. Gen. Ass. Off. Rec.} 6th session, Suppl. No.18 
(A/1985 ) 


(4) UNCCP Eleventh Progross Report : 2 May 1952 +: A/21e21 
(6)... 85 Dwelfth ft " £6 Get ye 2" e A/BOTe 
(6) 4514 


(7) UNCCP Suppl. to Twelfth Progress Report : 24 Nov. 1952 : 
A/2216/Add.1. | 


Because of certain misunderatandings on the part of refugees, 

the release operation was suspended until June 19533; but by 

the deadline date of 31 August 1953 some 3 3200 applications, 
totalling about £750,000, had been received, of which by the 

end of September 1953 some 1,590 had been approved for payment. (3) 


8. The applications made under this scheme were for 

the unblocking of accounts of less than £500 each, and of sums 
up to that amount in larger accounts, No applications were 

made in respect of some 8 ,400 accounts, of which some 2,000 were 
accounts of less than £50. each, By the end of April 1954, some 
£720,000 had been committed for payment and the scheme was 
working smoothly. Some 100 applications had been rejected by 
the banks and about the same number oy the Israeli Custodian 

of Absentee Property. 


Oe The Conciliation Commission meanwhile was continuing 
negotiations with the Government of Israel for the release of 
the remaining accounts, 
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(8) UNCCP Thirteenth Progress Report +: 4 Jan. 1954 : a/2629 
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RESTRICTED Gani) / BRITISH EMBASSY, 


(1824/24/54) ee _; TEL AVIV. 
| Ve: 
| VEYI96/76 | sune 15, 1954. 


VG 
Dear Department, gut i 


Please refer to our letter pe of 
May 25 about Colonel Cyril Banks, M. P. 


26 We have now learned from the Director- 
General of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 

that Colonel Banks did not in fact see the 

Prime Minister during his visit to Israel at the 
end of April. He did, however, discuss the 
refugee problem with Eytan, whose recollection 
of their conversation is now somewhat hazy. He 
does not recall any suggestion by Colonel Banks 
that Israel should accept, or offer to accept, 
any given number of refugees. 


3. We are sending a Copy of this letter to 

the Chancery at Cairo and to the Development 

Division of the British Middle East Office at 
Beirut. 


Yours ever, 


CHANCERY, 


Levant Department, 
Foreign Office, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 
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: This is an ommibus letter and the points in it are 
VE1bAY ¥/ best dealt with seriatim, a+ jotlew :~ 


a Drafting of Reports to the General Assembly (Para. 2). 


a caaein tel as We welcome the decision to see first what facts the 
VI 0F/5 Director's Report will contain and then to draft the 


Joint Report in discussion with Mr Labouissx. This means 
Gu. Re VE IGAL/S1 that the final drafts can hardly be expected before the 
end of August, but it cannot be helped. 


Budget for 1954-55 (Paragraph 3). 


3. We have written already to Beirut (VE 1823/23) 
saying that we accept the necessity for a relief budget 
of $23.5 m. and asking the United Kingdom Representative 
to raise one or two queries on the figures. Sir John 

(How disposed of) Sterndale Bennett has since made the point that this 
budget must be provisional until the General Assembly 
approves gf it. 


Extension of Yarmuk and Syrian Agreements (Paras and 5). 


4. We canwelcome the decision to extend these 
agreements. The one is the umbrella over preliminary 
work on the East Ghor Canal work,and the other might 
apparently become effective under a future Syrian 
Government. 


Gost of Rehabilitation per Refugee (Paragraphs 8 - 10). 


5. This is an issue between Jordan and UNRWA, arising 
in this instance out of a proposal that UNRWA should make 
small grants (not loans) forrehabilitation. This scheme 
for “baying back ration cards" is described in more 
detail in VJ 1105/9, and seems unobjectionable ; but it 
involves UNRWA in keeping down the price per head, which 
the Jordanians resent. 


(Action 
completed) in 


6. Sir John Sterndale Bennett ‘ais Chairman was faced 
hy ne with a proposal for a committee of investigation in 
(.4' Qi Jordan and other countries. He cleverly turned it in 
g' d the direction of investigating also the prospects of 
new rehabilitation schemes,which may either cause the 
Syrian Representative to scotch the idea or lead to some 
References to later relevant papers | Pressure on the Syrian authorities to provide more 
land and water for this purpose. 
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agreement "oF. 3 rol Rs 19533 between UNRWA and the Jordan Government 


on the subject of the Yarmuk-Jordan Valley project and the programme 
agreement with Syria of: October: “13, 1952. 


It was decided to authorise the Acting Director to negotiate 
the prolongation of the first of these two agreements. for 12 months 
and of ag second for 6 months. There..has, as bala know, been very 
vais rosress under ‘the s agreement and it was useful that 
he mee t bane ventilated both this fact and .the ope that the agreement 
ht be amended to include specific settlement projects. The 
yrian delegate explained the objection of Syrian Governments 
hitherto to any refuges settlenient’ in the Suphrates area and their 
determination to restrict any refug settlement to an axis running 
through Damascus and Homs, le coul of course, forecast 
the attitude of the future Syria ich might emerge 
from the .fortheonine electi ang said that at wii be open to 
UPRWA, :0f Gai; ine to try es: persuade them eas take a different line, 
Thé negotiation of an amended agreement would, however, 
inconsistent. with what the present Syrian Government. con 
be ais Lint ted functions; and he: ‘po’ nt edi out that a mere 
(which had been su} 
“course f the discussion) would be insufficient, es 
piration ‘of a ly new govermnent would hardly 
pres: and certainly would not have. had time.to EA Be 
he matter. Hence the period of 6 months was eventually 
tO» 
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6. Others bjects discussed were the legal status of UNRWA, 
the:-cost .or-x eet ation, the. qestion.of publicity shout the 


UNRWA Ws 


ais 


srocesdings. of the Advisory Commission and, of course, 


D wwchas ing policy, 


Te The first:of these related to Dr. Ialive's paper about which 
pla: Jepartment wrote to ety age Division in their letter 

VE 1826/71 of June 4, Naturally, the Arab Delegates, led by the 
Syrian, contended that this was only an ex parte statement by UNRWA 
which did not commit "their govermnents and they foreshadowed -the 
possibility of comments on it, c challenging some of its theses. 
However, the practical upshot’was that the Arab elegates generally 
favoured an attempt to define the immunities ahd privileges of - 
URRWA in bilateral agreements with each «co mtry. The matter will 
be taken further on this basis and propress reported in due course 
to the Advisory Commission. 


8. The cost. of rehabilitation is a question which the Jordanian 
elegate raised, and at which he has been plugging for some’ time, 
He is very keen on making progress with small’scale acricultural 
and housing projects, by méans of grants to individual families or 
groups of families with a view to ‘their housing and settlement on 
a plot of land or to their housing and employment. It is an 

id lea inspired, I think, by the Frontier Village Loan Scheme in 
Jordan and one gas “lg in principle, to deserve encourag tement. 
sinapson's letter sy 23/18 of Societe 18 to Richmond in Awian seems 
tO. bear sonie ae ion to it, so far as MIMRWA is concerned, bit the 
Jordanian Dolezate only ey of agricultural and housing projects 
and not of industrial business (I have; by the way asked Carver to 
bear well-in mind the danger‘ of prejudicing Byre's work and he has 
po anised to do 8a) . 


he Oe eee 


L, Other decisions taken related to the renewal of the preliminary 


De At all events, the Jordanian Delegate's canplaint is that 
RWA's rales regarding the per capita amount which can be. allotted 
to small-scale projects are too rigid. . UNRWA on their side point 
out that they do not unfortunately dispose of-unlimited funds and 
that, while they do not in fact stick to a fixed allomtion per head 
or family but try. to deal with projects on their merits, they are 
bound to give preference to the cheaper projects and to those which 
will benefit the largest number of people. The Jordanian Delegate, 
however, finds it difficult to depart from the conception that the 
simple remedy is for, UNRWA to ask for more funds and he points to a 
variety of examples from elsewhere to show that the per capita cost 
of resettlement is larger, or, e.g. in such schemes as the YarmukJordan 
project, will be larger, than the figure which he still maintains 
that UMRWA takes as its guide.in the consideration of his own small-scale 
projects. The discussion of this subject on the above lines at 
the ineeting brought out a proposal from the Syrian Delegate, who 
Spoke in support of the Jordanian, that a small sub-comittee should 
be set up by the Commission to visit Jordan, ani perhaps other 
countries, to make investications on’ the spot, in consultation with 
the local officials and with the local UNRWA ‘epresentatives. 5 
This suggestion was received with a certain asount of favour and, as 
hairman, I therefore took the. line that, without commitment on 
nybody's part, it ought perhaps to be examined further. I pointed 
out that while it was not clear from the discussion exactly what any 
sub-comnittee would investigate, i.e, whether it was to.be limited 
to the cost of rehabilitation or whether it was to enduire into 
new possibilities of rehabilitation, the proposal was very much in 
line withthe directive to UNRWA contained in Conclusioh 3 of the 
General Assembly's Yesolution:. of Novenber 27; 1953. It would, 
of course, be essential to get the agreement of the host governments 
to the visit of any sub-committee and to ensure that those governments 
cave it the necessary facilities for investigation. The contributing 
governments might also have views about the scope of any such sub- 
camittee which might either be an UMRWA body in which one or two 
Members of the Advisory Commission might be included or, alternatively, 
an Advisory Commission body with experts from UNRWA attached to it, 
But before we could examine the idea any further it was necessary 
to have a conerete proposal and I suggested that the Syrian 
tepresentative in consultation with his colleagues. and with UNRWA 
should put up suggested terms of reference for consideration 
between now and the next meet ing. 


10, I had in mind that the suggest ion, apart fran whatever value 

it might. have in relation to Jordan, might help to break the deadlock 
as regards. some king of settlement in Syria. The Syrian Representative 
was, I think, a. little surprised at the reception which tis suggestion 
received and I thought at one time he was going to back out of it, 

He my still do so,’ But I know that he has arranged to return to 
Beirut’ next weék to discuss the matter further with Carver. It will 
in any case come up for further @iscussion at the next meeting of 

the Advisory Commission in July. and we mst see what happens in the 
meantime. 4t present there is no commitment upon anyone, 


Abie Purchasing policy’is the inevitable King Charles’ head with 
all the Arab Delegates and I tried my best to curtail a long ana 
technical discussion abat it.in the Coumission on the grounds that 
it was more appropriate for discussion direct with UNRWA since it 
didnot directly affect the welfare of the refugees but was rather 
a Matter of economic interest’ to the host countries, This at all 
events ‘had the effect of stopping an unprofitable discussion on 
the relative merits of. Jordanian and anadian wheat and of enabling 
Carver to skate over the delicate question of his current negotiations 
with the Jordan Government. On tho. main question with which the 
lebanese Délegate had Opened the discussion - what had been the 
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Chancery letter (1031/16/54) of April 26 to 
African Department about Colonel Banks M.P, 


26 The gallant Colonel is near the end of a second 
visit here, this time at the invitation of Colonel Nasser. 


Be He has been to see me and has again stressed the 
fact that he is an entirely private agent moved by his 
pity for the miserable lot of the Arab refugees and his 
fears for the future unless that lot is remedied. I 
assured him that I had never had any illusions regarding 
his status (see in this connexion paragraph 8. of Chancery 
letter under reference). 


he In the course of this visit he has seen Colonel 
Nasser, Salah Salem, Hassouna, Mahmoud Riad and others. 

He has visited Gaza and found the refugees to be better 
cared for there than elsewhere in the Arab States. He 
believes that the Egyptian Government are ready to go 

ahead with their scheme of settling some 50,000 refugees 

on the east bank of the Suez Canal. He is trying to 
persuade the Egyptian Government to combine the partial 
industrialisation of their country with the absorption 

of refugees. (But so long as endemic unemployment exists 
in Egypt I should say there would be no hope whatever of 
this. He is staking much on a possible settlement of 

the “Anglo-Egyptian-Problem" which he thinks may eventually 
lead to a generally different attitude of the Arab States 
towards the problem of Israel. (I doubt this.) He has 
apparently said all the right things - from the point of 
view of a back-bencher in the House of Commons - to Nasser 
and Salah Salem about Anglo-Egyptian relations. He has, 

so far, successfully avoided any publicity on this occasion. 


5. He has the impression that Colonel Nasser may 
invite him to continue to act as an adviser on Arab Refugees. 
He would accept if the Foreign Office had no objection. 

I replied that provided the Egyptian Government clearly 
understood that he was a purely private person and had no 
kind of official backing Her Majesty's Government had no 
reason for intervening in the matter; he was a free agent. 
He repeated that the Egyptian Government knew exactly 

what his status was. I then warned him of the heart- 
breaking disappointment suffered by others who had attempted 
in the past to advise the Egyptian Government. The latter 
were always ready to receive advice with the utmost 
politeness but rarely acted on it. 


/6. 


C.A.E. Shuckburgh, Esq., C.B., C.M.G., 
Foreign Office, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


% 


6. Finally Colonel Banks gave me a copy of a report 
drawn up.by him on his last visit to the Middle East. I 
think he said that the Foreign Office were already in 
possession of it but in case I misunderstood him I enclose 
@ copy herein. It is a well meaning document but does not 


take matters much further. 


I am sending copies of this letter with enclosure 
to John Sterndale Bennett, Francis Evans, Andrew Chapman- 
Andrews, Charles Duke and Gardener. 


Ci Ac lrn 


The present tension in the Middle East is not due 
to an abnormal increase in Communist activity, nor has the 
British Government taken any recent action which has been 
responsible for demands now being made. 


The populations in all undeveloped countries, now 
more enlightened, are revolting against the appalling conditions 
which have obtained for centuries, and the Governments concerned 
are taking drastic steps to avert any further deterioration. 


Unfortunately, the standard of living in the Near 
and Middle East and South East Asia, and many other parts of 
the world, has been historically low, and the United States, 
Great Britain, and most other “well fed" countries realise 
that, if a further war is to be avoided, starvation must be 
obliterated from the earth's surface, and every advantage is 
being taken of the part which food can play in the general 
scheme of things. 


Proof of the seriousness with which this problem is 
viewed is evidenced by the existence of various organisations 
which are assisting those in need, and this irrespective of 
the ability of the recipients to pay for the goods or services 
provided. Unfortunately, applications for assistance, 
particularly for food, have been so numerous that most needs 
have been only partially met, and the Near and Middle East is 
put one of the areas where the aid given has fallen far short 
of what was necessary to ensure the well being of those in 
dire need. 


It is therefore possible to visualize a time in the 
not too distant future when, unless there is a change in policy, 
the United Nations will be operating in reverse and driving 
the recipients of aid to Communism because insufficient 
assistance has been provided, and this applies in the case 
of the Arab refugees from Palestine. 


Since the last war, and having made no contribution 
to the food distributed under United Nations auspices, Russia 
has nevertheless supplied food, but only to countries likely 
to accept the Communist way of life; Russia has, in fact, 
used food as a political weapon, and many millions of people, 
once free, are now firmly under Communist control as a result. 


In view of the success which has attended this use 
of food, the free nations must expect Russia to continue this 
policy and, regrettable though it may be, greater provision 
may have to be made in certain areas, and proportionately less 
in others where people concerned are not likely to become a 
direct Conmunist target for some time to come. 


It is therefore suggested that the attached report 
be considered not only as an effort to find a solution to the 
problem of the Palestine refugees, but as an approach to other 
somewhat similar problems where the basic trouble is that the 
population are unable to obtain the necessities of life. 


REPORT ON VISIT TO EGYPT AND ISRAEL 


by 
Golonel CG. Banks 


This report deals with the period between my 
landing at Beirut on the 6th of April, 1954, and my departure 
some 18 days later having visited Egypt and Israel. 


The journey was intended to be a mixture of business 
and politics, but it proved necessary to spend all the time 
discussing problems which arose from my visit to Colonel Nasser, 
the only connection with commercial considerations being the 
certain knowledge that immediate action must be taken if 
British manufacturers are in the future to enjoy even 
reasonable business in the Near and Middle East. 


Since late 1947 the position has been deteriorating 
and this has been in part due to the action taken by the 
United States, supported by the British Government, when it 
was agreed that Israel should become a home for the Jews. 


This necessitated the movement of 870,000 Arabs 
from Palestine and although there are many versions of the 
cause for this mass movement of population, the tragic 
consequences are to be seen principally in the camps which 
now house some 348,000 of these people, mainly in the Gaza 
Strip, Jordan and Lebanon, more than five years after the 
outbreak of hostilities in 198. 


For these five years the refugees have been a charge 
on the United Nations, receiving food and medical aid to the 
value of sixpence per person per day. 


It is necessary to point out that having fled from 
their homes with only such of their wordly goods as they 
could carry, these people were destitute and some provision 
had to be made for them. 


To complete the picture of misery it must be stated 
that only recently have they received any part of the money 
which was held by the banks in Palestine, and the amount now 
being liberated comprises only a small fraction of that due 
to them. The position with regard to compensation for property 
is that no terms have been agreed, although various estimates 
have been made, the latest being in the region of £125 million. 


The free nations, particularly the United States and 
Great Britain, have made substantial contributions through the 
United Nations, and for the past five years this latter 
organisation has spent 2) million dollars annually on food 
and medical supplies. In addition to this, a further 200 
million dollars has been set aside to finance resettlement 
schemes, particularly for the irrigation of land, but the 
result has been failure. Some idea of the result of their 
efforts can be gained by stating that during the year of 1953 
it was found possible to invest only 2,800,000 dollars of 
the sum provided. 


Turning to the attitude of the various Arab 
Governments, it must be appreciated that they decline to 
accept the refugees as citizens, though work could be found 
for many of their number in Syria and Iraq. In terms of 
the total of 870,000, however, there is insufficient 
accommodation or work unless new projects are undertaken, 
and even then at least half a million would need to be moved 
in order that employment could be found. 


The camps housing as they do 37% of the total 
number, consist in the main of old army tents, generally in 
a bad state of repair, and it is common to find a man, wife, 
and six or eight children living in a space not exceeding 
14. ft. square. Cooking arrangements are of the most primitive 
type and provision in this respect consists in the main of 
Primus Stoves. In Beirut for instance, and in a basement 
underneath a medical centre, a kitchen is to be found in a 
cellar staffed by refugees; this so called kitchen provides 
food for 900 children daily from three primus stoves. The 
food is of the stew type and is transported to the various 
feeding centres in old ex-army insulated containers which, 
by the lowest standards of hygiene in this country, would 
be condemned. 


There is no drainage in any of the camps, nor are 
there any social centres or playgrounds - in fact, in the 
majority of cases the erection of even semi permanent buildings © 
is forbidden, the Governments concerned being satisfied that 
any effort to make them comfortable will result in the refugees 
concluding that they at last have a permanent home. 


Many if not most people criticise the Arab Governments 
for their attitude towards the problem and consider it inhuman 
to permit refugees to live under such appalling conditions, 


It is for the individual to judge, but whatever be 
the conclusions reached, the fact remains that the refugees 
need help, and failure by the free nations to find a solution 
will result in an even more rapid deterioration in relations 
between Middle East Countries and the rest of the free world. 


To claim that the United States and this country 
have made big sacrifices during the past five years, and to 
decline increased assistance unless there.is a guarantee that 
the Arab States will co-operate in the resettlement of the 
refugees outside Palestine, is wrong. It would also be wrong 
to do as the United Nations suggest in their 1953 Report and 
cut the aid being given, in this way throwing the load on the 
Arab Governments in the hope that this would solve the problem 
satisfactorily. 


It was with this knowledge that I undertook the 
journey to the Middle East. Having previously visited numerous 
camps and seen conditions for myself, I decided that the time 
had arrived to talk to those who were responsible for the 
government of the various Arab States. I first visited Cairo 
and there met Colonel Nasser, the Prime Minister, and discussed 
with him the problem of the 200,000 refugees in the Gaza Strip. 


Knowing the general attitude of the Committees 
responsible for the various camps, and their determination 
that the political aspects of the problem should be resolved 
before consideration would or could be given to the welfare 
of the refugees, I could not but feel anxious with regard to 
the outcome of my visit; I was, however, to be very surprised. 


My first impression of Colonel Nasser was of a 
typical soldier who was sincere and intended to do his best 
for the people of Egypt. His knowledge of English was good, 
he was easy to converse with, and my interview was the more 
successful because I felt that he genuinely desired to be 
helpful. 


Having explained that the purpose of my visit was 
to assist the refugees, I found him very interested. He 
agreed with the philosophy that unless people are adequately 
fed, clothed, and housed, another (word omitted ? crisis) was 
merely a matter of time, and may occur much sooner than most 
people expect. 


I explained that many people in charge of refugees 
maintained that nothing could be done without first settling 
the political aspect of the problem, namely, that of returning 
the refugees to their homes in Palestine, to which he replied 
that if the necessary assistance by way of food and clothing 
was forthcoming, he would see to it that refugees received 
the full benefit. 


I was delighted with his reception of my views, and 
I feel sure that if anything can be done to procure food and 
clothing, Colonel Nasser will assist with resettlement schemes. 


I then asked and obtained his permission to discuss 
the Canal Zone. 


He first of all expressed his regret that British 
troops were being killed in the Canal Zone, and indicated 
that he had done and was doing all he could to avoid bloodshed. 


I then referred to anti British speeches and headlines 
in newspapers which were intended to arouse the passions of 
the Egyptian people, commenting that they could only serve to 
encourage an extension of the bloodshed in the Canal Zone. 


Colonel Nasser again stressed that he loathed murder 
and bloodshed in any form and as Prime Minister he desired a 
peaceful solution to this problem which was uppermost in the 
minds of the general public. 


In conclusion I asked him if he would try to establish 
a condition of calm during which shooting would cease, informing 
him that no Member of the House of Commons could be expected to 
agree a resumption of negotiations if the present policy were 
maintained. 


I left him with this thought and it now remains to 
be seen if any action is taken to comply with this request. 


Leaving Colonel Nasser I then called on 
Mr. Mustapha Amin who, with his brother, owns and controls 
three newspapers in Cairo. 


I first of all asked if it was the intention to 
use my conversation for a newspaper article and was assured 
that the only parycee was to underline what Mustapha Amin 
knew to be Colonel Nasser's policy. 


I stressed the necessity for cutting out the 
untruths and other anti British propaganda from the press, 
and I feel sure that Mustapha Amin appreciated that such 
articles as have appeared created a bad impression in 
Britain, even amongst those who desired to help Egypt. 


The next day I spent in the Canal Zone and covered 
the area from kilo 99 to Ismailia and back to Cairo, a 
distance of some 200 miles. , 


I had lunch with General Sir Charles Keightley, 
G.O.C. Middle East Forces, and tea with General Sir Francis 
Festing, G.O.C. Canal Zone Forces, and was grateful for 
their great help. 


Much of my conversation with them is a reiteration 
of what I have already written. I think it fair to say, 
however, that they and most others I met in the area who 
were prepared to express any opinion, declared in favour 
of reaching a settlement, and to co-operate with Colonel 
Nasser in his effort to give Egypt a stable government and 
its people a decent life. 


The morale of the troops in the Zone I found to 
be excellent, but God knows why: They wait to be shot at 
before taking any action whatsoever, and even then their 
action is limited to driving off the enemy. 


I think it can truthfully be said that buildings 
in the Zone are not being efficiently maintained during this 
period of indecision, and it would be in the best interests of 
all if the problem could be resolved one way or the other in 
the shortest possible time. 


Sir Ralph Stevenson's attitude was very reasonable. 
He is doubtless justified in requesting that the Government 
of Egypt should put their house in order, in this way 
demonstrating good faith, before further action on his 
part is possible. 


I shall, therefore, hope that my intervention might 
have at least sown a seed, done no damage, and that the result 
will be such as will enable the Foreign Minister to agree a 
resumption of negotiations. Somehow I think there is just 
a chance that this may happen. 


It should be noted that the policy of the Revolution 
Council has been to grant the ordinary man and woman a far 
better life than they have ever known. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that with the general public Colonel Nasser's 
stock is rising rapidly. 


It now remains to be seen whether there is the 
desire to avoid bloodshed in the Canal Zone. If so, then 
the opportunity for a resumption of negotiations will 
present itself, perhaps the last one for a long time, and 
which can restore the position in Egypt to one of friendly 
co-operation. 


It is my view that the new Regime can, with British 
help, reign for many years, and should we decline to support 
Colonel Nasser the result may well be chaos, in which case 
the base would be useless anyhow. 


On the day prior to my departure from Cairo, I 
received a message at the hotel from Colonel Nasser as follows:- 


FROM: COUNCIL OF THE REVOLUTION COMMAND —- APRIL 22, 195. 
SENDER: LIEUTENANT COLONEL GAMEL ABDEL NASSER. 
- Dear Colonel, 


It is with real pleasure for us that you have 
been in Egypt for some time. ~ 


I heard that you are leaving tomorrow for Beirut. 
But, I would like to suggest, if it would appeal to you, 
to take the opportunity of your sejour in the Middle East 
to study the most important problem of the Arab Refugees. 


I should, therefore, be very pleased if you 
would accept my invitation to return to Cairo in order 
to investigate and thoroughly study this problem. 

I hope you have a pleasant trip and remain, 


Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Gamel Abdel Nasser 


TO: Colonel C. Banks, M.P. 


ISRAEL 


First Impressions, 


. 


Great strides are being made with resettlement but 
the number of people arriving in Israel has decreased from 
a figure of 20,000 per month some two years ago, to around 
4,000 per month, and these are principally working class 
people from North Africa. 


It appears obvious that manual workers must be 
brought in because the State must have more of this type. 
Until the slow down of the intake and the change in policy 
(which I think it is) refugees have been placed in alluminium 
sheds or wooden huts for a period up to two years. During 
most of this time the men and youths have worked preparing 
slopes for the cultivation of grapes, peaches or other citrus 
fruits, the remainder being engaged in the building of houses, 
factories, or public buildings. 


The present arrangement is that farming communities 
are made up in groups of 50 families and each family is given 
five acres« of land. After the land has been cleared of stones, 
and on moving from an alluminium shed to a house, which is 
built close to the shed, the shed becomes a poultry run and 
the refugees commence a very hard life. 


They are granted loans at 54% per annum and with 
this money are able to buy stock, seeds or other necessities 
and set about making a living. The outlook for each is in 
my opinion far from bright and on this basis they will always 
be poor compared with people in the towns, 


With regard to house building generally, the rate 
of construction for a poor type of house with two rooms and 
lavatory facilities is about six times the rate of Britain 
on a parity basis. They are building 20,000 houses each year 
for refugees, in addition to building for sale, and good 
progress is being made. 


On each new housing estate there is a medical centre, 
the staffing of which is really rather frightening. The one 
I visited and where the number of people to be cared for was 
in the region of 6,000, there were two doctors, two assistants, 
a child welfare expert, nutritional expert, a psychiatrist and 
a statistician. It must be appreciated, of course, that the 
population is growing, although now more slowly, but it is 
doubtful if even in time the Government will be able to afford 
such elaborate provision. 


During my visit I met Mr. Walter Eytan, Director 
General of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Leo Koln, Political Adviser 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Arthur Lourie, 
Assistant Director General of Foreign Affairs and Head of 
the British Commonwealth Division. 


As my conversation with all three consisted of asking 
the same questions and their replies being similar, I shall 
record this as a single discussion. 


I must in the first place say that I believe it 
necessary that the Israel Government make a great sacrifice 
in the cause of peace. Although at present they possess 
armed forces which are superior to those of their neighbours, 
with whom they are to all intents and purposes “at war", I 
believe time to be on the side of the Arab States, and unless 
great efforts are made by the Israel Government to achieve 
better relations with the various Arab Governments, the time 
is not far distant when Israel may well become a battlefield. 


There is a further point, namely, that due to the 
absence of suitable land, Israel is not and will not be in 
a position to feed herself, neither at present has she supplies 
of oil. In consequence, meat is scarce, food is dear, and 
necessary oil is at present imported. 


I took up two main points with the officials 
concerned, the first a request that Israel should accept 
400,000 refugees back into Palestine, and the other, that 
the compensation for loss of money and property should be 
far greater than the estimated figure of £125,000,000 which 
has been arrived at. 


At present there are 180,000 Arabs in Palestine and 
it was considered to be too great a security risk to agree 
that any further large numbers should be admitted. 


The Israel Government are prepared to permit the 
completion of the families at present in Palestine, which 
may mean up to 20,000 more people could be accepted, but 
beyond this they are at present not willing to go. 


With regard to compensation, they are willing to 
arrange a loan to meet the figure stated (£125 million) or 
meet payments from German reparations. 


My view is, that the Israel Government will need 
to be much more generous should they wish to live at peace 
with their neighbours, and they should, I think, be more 
concerned with arriving at a peaceful solution of their 
problems and a little less keen to make everything magnificent. 


Israel generally conveyed to me the impression that 
I was in any part of England, apart from the difference in 
scenery. The population generally are well fed, well clothed 
in European style, and I imagined them to be well housed having 
observed fewer slums there than in any country I have visited. 


The people of Israel are naturally proud of their 
achievement. There appears, however, to be a feeling that the 
Arab refugees are people for whom they have no responsibility 
other than to meet such liability as can be proved the value 
of their assets; they do not appear inclined to consider that 
the very act of displacing Arabs warrants any consideration, 
and this feeling is, I think, based on the belief that Israel 
is their home and not the home of the Arabs who lived there. 


I was unable to resist the conclusion that the Jews 
in Israel feel safe because they are backed by the United States, 
and although this might be a good reason for many if not most 
other countries, I feel that they may eventually find that support 
for their cause is diminishing and sympathy for the Arab peoples 
increasing, provided, of course, that a satisfactory agreement 
can be reached with regard to problems such as the Canal Zone 
and the Arab Refugees. 


I think the Israel Government should be called upon 
to search their hearts for a material contribution to the Arab 
Refugee problem, and I think they would be well advised to 
look upon the intake of a further 100,000 refugees as the 
reverse of a security risk. After all, Israel is very 
vulnerable and strategically it would be difficult to hold 
against attack due to the breadth of the country. 


Summarising the journey, therefore, I will venture 
the following observations, 


EGYPT. 


(1) I think that Colonel Nasser desires co-operation, and 
in return will prove a good friend, anxious to establish 
good relations with the free countries of the world. 


(2) I am of the opinion that Great Britain should give all 
assistance to Colonel Nasser. 


(3) I believe that the stage has been reached when the 
Egyptian Government will agree on reasonable plans 
to resettle refugees at present located in Gaza. 


(4) Provided that the Egyptian Government prove willing to 
co-operate, I think the United Nations should agree to 
play their full part and provide such additional necessary 
aid by way of food, clothing and accommodation as will 
give back to the refugees their self respect and restore 
them to good health, 


Any offer by Israel to assist with the resettlement of 
refugees will be received very coldly by all the Arab 
Governments, but this is to be expected in view of the 
suffering brought about by giving Israel to the Jews. 


I am convinced that the policy suggested by the United 
Nations, and which recommends the cutting of aid to the 
refugees. from 2 million dollars to 18 million dollars 
is wrong, and can cause a further serious deterioration 
in the Middle East situation. Any withdrawal of either 
aid or personnel would, I believe, be a signal for the 
stepping up of anti British propaganda and the building 
up of organised sabotage in the Canal Zone. Any such 
build up would, I believe, force the G.0O.C. the British 
Forces, not to merely retaliate but occupy additional 
territory, and may lead to the occupation of Egypt, a 
policy which would have disastrous consequences. 


I believe that only good can result from my acceptance 
of Colonel Nasser's invitation to return to Egypt and 

I have therefore accepted hoping that as a result I may 
be able to assist in arranging more help for those who 
are in fact our friends at one of the most difficult 
times in their history. 


The Middle East Countries are making great strides and 
they can, in my opinion, become valuable partners in the 
drive to obliterate starvation from the world's surface 
and in this way make possible the establishment of 
lasting peace. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


Thank you for your letter (1031/19/54) of June 23 
about Colonel Banks, li.P, 


pa I am glad that you have been able to carry his 
education still further than was done in London (see 
Falla's letter to Sterndale Bennett of May 21) and I 
hope that he will gradually turn his attention to 
something more fruitful. 


3e We did not send to posts his private report on his 
April visit to the Middle East, of which he gave a copy 
to Dodds=Parker, because as you say it does not take 
matters much further, The copy you sent us is 
substantially the same as the one we were given. 


le I am copying this letter to the recipients of 
yours, 


(C. Ag Ee Shuckburgh. ) 


Sir Ralph Stevenson, G.C.M.G., 
CaiLrod. 
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UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 
FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES 
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PROJECT PROGRESS STATEMENT No.15 


JUNE - 1954 
EGYPT - GAZA 
AGRI CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


North West Sinai 


l. The printed topographical contc: maps of the northern area at scale 
1 : 25000 were received from the Survey Department during June, 


The contour maps of the southern area at scale 1 : 25000, and the 
detailed topographical map of the Suez Canal Siphon Y%ite at scale 1 ; 1000 
are expected to be delivered during July. 


fs Studies were initiated to determine the water requirements for the 
various crops to be grown on the project. The studtes when completed will 

be used as a basis for determining canal capacities and the adequacy of the 
water available. The Egyptian Engineers have completed a tentative study of 
existing water use on the Ismailia Canal and have used the results of this 
study to predict the capacity of the canal required for the project, which 
coincides with simultaneous desk studies made by the Consultant Engineer, 

A trip was made to Inchas farm on 29 June to obtain data on irrigation and 
cropping practices and water deliveries to varicus crops for use in the water 
requirements studies. 


3. Work was initiated during the month on the preparation of estimater of 
cost on that portion of the land between the Nile and the Suez Siphon, 


4, Having completed the semi-detailed soil survey of the project area 
(about 110,000 feddans) the Senior Soil Spocialist and his party returned to 
Cairo on lst June. 


In order to complete the analytical program in the minimum time, 
arrangements have been made for some of the soil chemists and analysts to work 
additional time in the afternoons. By this means, analyses of 240 samples 
were completed at 30 June. It is expected that the analyses of 3573 remaining 
samples will be completed by 31 July. 


On 17-18 June, the Soil Specialists visited the Siphon Site at El Firden 
to examine some land lying between the 15 and 20 meters contours, 


5. The Agricultural Economist left in the first week of June for Amman and 
returned on the 23rd, Vuring the latter part of the month, studies were 
resumed on type of farming, choice of crops andi their votation, livestock with 
regard to needed manure supply, size of farm holding, farm management and 
water requirements, farm income in connection with adequate standard of 
living. Helpful field information was cbtained as the result of a visit to 
Inchas farm late in the month, 


Gara Strip 


6. The draft agreement for the Gaza Survey and Afforestation Project hus 
been passed to the Chief District Officer, Gaza, for discussion wi th 
Government authorities. 


Te Advance work on the Afforeststion scheme is proceeding satisfactorily 
at the Khan Yunis, Jabaiia and Gaza nurseries. 


Sa ee 


yy. Estimates of cost of the ground water survey were revised in conjunction 
with the eleventh draft of the survey project agreement. On 24-26 June, the 
Consultant Engineer and the Sinai Project Administrator, accompanied by two 
Engineers of the Egyptian Government, made an inspection of representative wells 
within the Gaza District preparatory to initiating a detailed well test program, © 
Information collected to date by the Gaza staff on wells in the area was ‘reviewed 
and suggestions were given for continuing the program. 


9. Further progres~ was made on compiling a draft agreement for the Sheikh Haj 
El Mussader project which envisages the settlement of 50 to 60 refugee families on 
an area of 2,000 dununs. Detailed estimates are being prepared for all works and 
supplies such as wells and pumping machinery, irrigation layouts, housing, live- 
stock, tools and implements, seeds, fertilizers, etc. Investigations are in pro- 
gress to establish legal right to the ownership of the land. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


10. Discussions continue with the Government authorities in connection with 
the proposed agency loan of LE 30,000 to the Union of Gaza Weavers, It is consi-~ 
dered that this project will ultimately provide work for about 2000 refugees who 
are skilled in textile production, 


ll. Discussions likewise continue with the Government authorities in connection 
with the proposed loan to the Gaza Municipality for the purpose of developing and 
extending the Municipality Hlectricity Supply *ystem, It is envisaged that this 
project will give permanent employment to 25 refugee heads of families as well as 
a number of casually employed refugees. 

TECHNICAL TRAINING IN GAZA 

12. Training Projects in Operation 


a) Auto-Mechanics Course - 1st year - No. G/TR/121 
Training continues satisfactorily. 
») Auto-Mechanics Course - 2nd year - No. G/TR/122 
Project comploted on 6.5,54. Vomplction report is being prepared. 
c) Pharmacist Assistants Course - No. G/TR/123 
Progressing normally. 
d) Nursing Training Yourse - No. G/TR/124 
Continues satisfactorily. 
13. Training Projects Planned 


a) Vocational Training Center - No.G/TH120 


Equipmont continues to arrive. Arrangements have been completed for 
the selection of candidates. 


b) Agricultural Training School 
The final text of the agreement is under consideration at Gaza. 
c) Proposed Nursing Training Project 


Approvel of the Government is avcited. 


Cairo, 9 July 1954 vr. Robert Smith, 
RS/ gc Binet ee eas Soils Scientist, 


for The UNRWA Representative to Egypt 
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UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY 
FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES 


PROJECT PROGRESS STATEMUNT No. 14 
MAY - 1954 
EGYPT - GAZA 
AGRI CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
North West Sinai 


1. The topographical engineers remaining in camp at Kantara Hast have 
completed all tho work of filling in of topographical details of the Southern 
area and have continued working with the Soils Survey party. 


All the topographical field work on the project area was completed at 
the end of May. The camp will be removed early in June, 


Office work of prepmring the contour maps and the detailed topogra- 
phical survey of the Suez Canal Siphon continued. 


It is expected that the printed topographical contour maps, scale 
1 : 25000, of the Northern area will be received about the middle of June. 


2. All Engineering field work in the western side of Suez Canal from 
Ismailia Canal at the Nile to the Suez Sinvhon site was completed at the end 

of May, This constitutes work on the Ismailia Canal and the alternative new 
canal location, including surveys, foundations and excavation, material borings, 
discharge measurements, etc. 


The collection of all field and office data on which to base the deter 
mination of canal capacities has been completed. fhe collection of information 
on existing structures and canal diversions and other information required for 
preparation of estimates, continued. 


Ke Field work on the semi-detailed soil survey was recommenged on 5 May 
with an augmented field party consisting of two Senior Soil Specialists, two 
assistants and field crews, as well as a topographic engineer and the necessary 
chainmen to set control points in addition to those provided for the topogra- 
phic surveys. The UNRWA Soil Scientist visited the area four times during this 
period. By the ond of the month the field work was completed over the northern 
and southern areas, a total area of about 110,000 feddans. The field parties 
returned to Cairo on lst June. During the next two months the Senior Soil 
Specialist will supervise the analysis of 615 soil samples collected during 

the semidetailed soil survey. In addition, the position of all soil profiles 
and the boundaries of soil associations will be plotted on topographic base 
maps as soon as these are available from the Survey Department. A detailed 
classification of the soils and a full report will be submitted on completion 
of the analytical programme. 


Qn lst May the project arca was visited by Dr. Ahmid Rashed, geologist 
to the National Production Council. A preliminary report states that the 
sands of the area are of a shallow water formation. Further information is 
awaited on a friable limestone crust present in the Ferdan area, 


4. The Agricultural Economist, who came to Cairo on May Ist, started 
studying the agricultural economic features of the Sinai Project. ‘These 
studies include type of farming, choice of crops and their rotation, livo# 
stock with regard to needed manure supply, size of farmholding, farm mana- 
gement and water requirements, farm income in connection with an adequato 
standard of living. The Economic Analyst is assisting in this work, while 
ample contact is maintained with the Soils Sciontist and the soils survey. 


wghe 


Gaza Strip 


De Work is proceeding on a draft agreement for the Gaza Survey and 
Afforestation Project which is now in process of negotiation with the Govern- 
ment authorities in Egypt and in Gaza, 


6. Advance work on the Afforestation is procceding satisfactorily. Trans- 
planting of seedlings into pots has been completed at the Khan Yunis and 
Jabalia nurseries and will shortly be completed at the Gaza nursery. It is 
estimated that about 900,000 seedlings have already been transplanted. 


Te The castor bean plots at Khan Yunis and Jabalia are at present being 
supervised by staff of the Afforestation Project. 


8. Preliminary information was collected and tabulated on about 50 wells 
at selected locations throughout the Gaza Strip. This information was trans- 
mitted to Cairo for use in devolopment of the program for a more detailed 
survey of the ground water resources of the Gaza Strip, the results of which 
will be utilized in formulating a plan for increased agricultural development 
of tho strip and in appraising the feasibility of the plan. 


9. Work is proceeding on a draft agreement for the Sheikh Freih El Mussader 
project which envisages the settlement of 50 tc 60 r-fugee Pamilies on an area 
of 2,000 dunums. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


10. A draft agreement is being prepared in connection with a proposed loan 
to the Gaza Municipality for the purpose of developing and extending the 
Municipality's “lectricity Supply System. It is envisaged that this project 
will give permanent employment to 25 refugee heads of familics as well as a 
number of casually employed reiugecs. 


Uhr A draft agreement is likewise being prepared in connection with the 
proposed loan to the Gaza Weavers. It is considered that this project will 
ultimately provide work for about 2000 refugees who are skilled in textile 
production. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING IN GAZA 
12. Training Projects in Operation 
a) Auto-Mechanics Course - lst year = No.G/TR/121 (50 trainees) 


Headquarters have approved a request for additional funds to meet 
the cost of extra posts of chief instructor and combined labourer/ 
dayguard, Tho revised initiation report has been prepared. 


b) Auto-Mechanics Course - 2nd year - No. G/TR/122 (20 traineos) 


This treining course was completed on 6.5,54 when the fina 
examinations were held. One candidate failed. The successful 
candidates were awarded the UNRWA certificate. Full particulars 
of the best ten have been sent to Headquarters so that they may 
be considered for any vacancy that arises outside the Gaza area. 


c) Pharmacist Assistants Course - No, G/TR/123 


It is reportod that this course is operating satisfactorily. 


d) Nursing Training Course - No. G/TR/124 


It is reported that this project is operating satisfactorily. 


«uf 


13. Training Projects Planned 


a) Vocational Training Center - No. G/THV120 


Building operations continue. Windows in all buildings havo 
been glazed, Tho floor of the theory classrooms and foundations 
for the power generating units should be completed by the end of 
the month. Painting of both the interior and exterior of all 
classrooms and workshops will be finished in June, 


Colonel Hussein Shafti, the Egyptian Minister of War and Marine, 
visited the center on 25th May. 


Agricultural Training School 


The draft agreement for the Agricultural School of Gaza is at 
present in the office of tho Administrative Governor General, Gaza, 
Negotiations continuo on some proposed amendments to the draft. 


Dr. Robert Smith, 
Soils Scientist, 
Cairo, 11 June 1954 for 
RS/ ge The UNRWA Representative to Egypt 
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